











Baltimore, February, 1895. 





THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


THE twelfth annual convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America was held 
in Philadelphia, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, December 27-29, 1894. The Associa- 
tion held four independent sessions, and with 
six other societies,—the American Oriental 
Society,the American Philological Association, 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
the American Dialect Society, the Spelling 
Reform Association, and the Archaeological 
Institute of America,—it participated in three 
joint sessions. This is the first occasion on 
which the Modern Language Association has 
become a fraction of a larger philological 
unit; for the simultaneous meetings of the 
various societies held at Chicago in 1893 were 
an aggregate of integers. The program of 
the meetings at Philadelphia included both 
joint and simultaneous sessions. The com- 
mon bond of union, in addition to that of 
closely related aims and studies, was the 
desire to pay tribute to the many-sided activ- 
ity, and to do honor to the memory of William 
Dwight Whitney. 

The seven societies met at twelve o’clock 
on Thursday , December 27, in the University 
Library, and listened to a brief address of 
welcome by the Acting Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. C. C. Harrison, 
who introduced the presiding officer of the 
first joint session, Professor Elliott, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, President of the 
Modern Language Association. Professor 
Elliott voiced the thanks of the Associations, 
and expressed the hope that the joint meet- 
tings might be indicative of ‘‘a renewed fra- 
ternal interest in all that concerns us as earnest 
co-workers in the special field of American 
letters, and in the vast cosmopolitan domain 
open to the furtherance and enlargement of 
science.’’ He then introduced the eminent 
Shaksperian scholar, Horace Howard Fur- 
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ness, whose address was charming, both in 
felicitous quotation and in cordiality of wel- 
come. ‘This building, this city, and our 
hearts, are yours. Enter, and enjoy your 
own.”’ 

The first independent session was called to 
order at three o’clock on Thursday aftertioon. 
The report of the Secretary, which was al- 
ready before the Association in printed form, 
was duly accepted ; the report of the Treas- 
urer was read, and was referred to an auditing 
committee ; committees were also appointed 
to suggest a place for holding the next con- 
vention, and to nominate officers for the en- 
suing year. The first paper was read by 
Professor Hewett, of Cornell University, on 
‘‘The Life and Works of Matthias de Vries.”’ 
Professor Hewett gave a most interesting 
sketch of the career ofthe great Dutch scholar, 
of his life-work upon the large dictionary of 
the Dutch language, and of his successful 
efforts toward establishing a national spelling 
and a standard literary language for both the 
Northern and the Southern Netherlands. The 
discussion was opened by Dr. Vos, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, who compared de 
Vries to our own Professor Whitney. He dwelt 
upon the importance of the study of Dutch to 
students of Germanic philology and of Ger- 
man literature. Mr. de Haan, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, a former pupil of de Vries, 
recounted in a graphic manner personal recol- 
lections of the Dutch professor. He also in- 
sisted upon the importance of a knowledge of 
Dutch to students both of German and of Eng- 
lish literature. 

An admirably written paper was presented 
by Dr. Francke, of Harvard University, on 
‘* The relation of early German Romanticism 
to the Classic Ideal.’’ Romanticism in its 
early stages, he said, was individualism run 
mad. He illustrated his views by a detailed 
analysis of Tieck’s William Lovell, Friedrich 
von Schlegel’s Lucinde, and Novalis’s Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen. Professor Wood, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, failed to find in 
the paper a positive criticism, and thought 
that the writer’s destructive criticism was 
based upon the weakest works of Tieck and 
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Schlegel. The speaker referred to Goethe’s 
judgment upon Romanticism as set forth in 
the Walpurgisnachtstraum in Fausé. Dr. 
Francke reminded his critic that his sketch 
presented only the first phase of Romanti- 
cism, and that the constructive stage would 
follow later. 

Under the title ‘‘The Friar’s Lantern,”’ 
Professor Kittredge, of Harvard University, 
presented a brief oral communication. He 
effectually laid the ghost of Friar Rush, who 
by generations of commentators upon Milton’s 
L’ Allegro has been. confused with the friar 
whose lantern is mentioned in that poem. 
The passage in Harsnet’s Declaration of Pop- 
ish Impostures which has been quoted for so 
long, can no longer be cited to interpret Mil- 
ton’s line. The passage in Harsnet’s book 
was satirical, and was aimed at a real friar; 
Milton’s friar had nothing to do with Friar 
Rush. 

Professor Magill, of Swarthmore College, 
read a paper on ‘“‘ The New Method in Modern 
Language Study.’’ The method described is 
largely inductive, is designed for students of 
college age, and has primarily in view the ac- 
quisition by the pupil of the ability to read, 
and of familiarity with literature. Practice in 
composition and in conversation is deferred 
until considerable progress has been made in 
reading the foreign language. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour, the discussion of this 
paper was deferred to the next session, the 
first paper-of which was similar in character. 

The second joint session was held on Friday 
morning, December 28; the presiding officer 
was Professor Wright, of Harvard University, 
President of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. In the program of eight papers the 
Modern Language Association had two re- 
presentatives, Professor Collitz, of Bryn Mawr 
College, and Professor Sherman, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Professor Collitz read a 
paper, soon to be published, on ‘‘Some Mod- 
ern German Etymologies.’’ Professor Sher- 
man did not appear; his paper, on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s First Principles of Art,’’ which had 
been anticipated with interest, will also be 
published at an early date. 

At the second independent session, held on 
Friday afternoon, the Secretary of the Asso- 


ciation read a communication by Professor 
Frederic Spencer, of the University of North 
Wales, ‘‘On a reform of methods in teaching 
the Modern Languages, together with an ex- 
periment in the teaching of German.” Pro- 
fessor Spencer advocates the practice from the 
outset of writing a foreign language, and of 
speaking it in the class-room. Printed copies 
of practical exercises which he has used with 
success in his instruction were distributed 
among the audience. Professors Hart, (Cor- 
nell University), Super (Dickinson College), 
Blackwell (Randolph-Macon College), Elliott, 
and Magill, and Messrs. Babbitt (Columbia 
College) and Willner (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity), took part in the discussion that followed. 
Emphasis was laid upon the fact that Professor 
Spencer's method has been tested by him only 
with a very small class, that it cannot success- 
fully be employed in teaching large classes, and 
that methods of instruction must be varied to 
suit the age and capacity of pupils, the size of 
classes, and the particular end that the in- 
structor has in view. 

Professor A. Melville Bell, of Washington, 
D. C., President of the Phonetic Section, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ A Note on Syllabic Conso- 
nants.’’ After defining the terms vowel, con- 
sonant, syllable, he showed that syllabic 
consonants (so-called) are not vowels, and 
that vowels are not necessary to the formation 
of syllables. Groups of words are the units 
of speech, and the secret of good reading 
is careful attention to phrasing. Prefessor 
Wheeler of Cornell University, was invited to 
open the discussion. He spoke of the debt of 
gratitude which all students of phonetics owe 
to Professor Bell, and said that the question 
presented by him was largely a matter of 
terms. We must distinguish in our use of 
terms between a physiological fact and a func- 
tion. It is still an unsettled question whether 
the syllabic and the non-syllabic sounds of 4, 
for example, differ from one another. Mr. 
John Hitt, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
at Washington, gave a short account of the 
Bureau, which was founded by a son of Pro- 
fessor Bell for the diffusion of knowledge 
about the deaf, especially in regard to methods 
of teaching to the deaf the system of visible 
speech of which Professor Bell is the author. 
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Professor Magill called attention to the fact 
that Professor Bell is an example of his own 
teaching as to the importance of distinctness 
of utterance and of speaking by phrases. 

Professor Lang, of Yale University, in a 
paper on ‘‘ The Metres employed by the earli- 
est Portuguese Lyric School,’’ enumerated the 
various measures found in the principal collec- 
tions of the lyric poetry of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Mr. de Haan advocated 
a comparative study of the lyric measures 
employed by early poets in Provence and in 
Spain; such a study of historical relations is a 
pre-requisite to a determination of the metres 
that have their origin in Portuguese poetry. 

Dr. GorrelKk of Wake Forrest College, read 
a paper on ‘Indirect Discourse in Anglo- 
Saxon.’’ His researches, which were based 
entirely upon prose writers, dealt chiefly with 
the sequence of tenses in modal clauses, with 
petand ha clauses, and traced the tendency 
toward the breaking down of subjunctival 
forms and the use of the direct form. The 
paper was discussed by Dr. Mather of Williams 
College. 

The last paper of the session was ‘‘ A paral- 
lel between the Middle English poem Patience 
and one of the pseudo-Tertullian poems,”’ by 
Dr. O. F. Emerson, of Cornell University. He 
pointed out striking resemblances between 
Patience, which is mainly a paraphrase of the 
book of Jonah, and a Latin poem, De Jona 
et Nineve, formerly attributed to Tertullian. 
The most significant resemblance is in the 
description of the storm at sea, which, in 
both poems, is much fuller than the brief 
Biblical narrative; the similarity extends not 
only to details, but also to the order in which 
details are stated. Remarks upon the paper 
were made by Professor Bright. 

The third joint session, the most largely at- 
tended of all,was the memorial meeting in hon- 
or of William Dwight Whitney: the presiding 
officer was President Gilman of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, President of the American 
Oriental Society. Scholars from all parts of 
the country came in person to honor the 
memory of Professor Whitney; and letters 
were read from eminent scholars in England, 
France, Italy, and Germany. The principal 
address of the evening was by Professor Lan- 
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man of Harvard University, a friend and 
pupil of Professor Whitney, whose scholarly 
activity he divided into three important lines : 
—The elaboration of strictly technical works ; 
the preparation of educational treatises; and 
the popular exposition of scientific questions. 
It is chiefly under the second division that there 
falls the work which connects Professor Whit- 
ney with the study of modern languages. The 
preparation of a German reader; of a Ger- 
man dictionary ; of grammars, each in certain 
particulars the best of its kind, of the English, 
French, and German languages: the editor- 
ship of a series of German texts; an associate 
editorship of earlier editions of Webster’s 
Dictionary; and the chief editorship of the 
Century Dictionary,—all show that though 
Whitney was pre-eminently a scholar in San- 
skrit and in the science of language, yet he 
was also eminent as a worker in modern lan- 
guages. 

Professor March, of Lafayette College, a 
former president of the Modern Language 
Association, in a most genial and happy man- 
ner spoke of ‘‘ Whitney’s influence on the 
study of modern languages and on lexico- 
graphy ’’:—‘‘Our great Sanskrit scholar was 
also an instructor in modern languages at 
Yale. He taught great classes of undergrad- 
uates French and German for thirty years.’’ 
His grammars in English, German, and 
French ‘‘are perhaps the most widely used 
of their kind. All are remarkable books. . . 
He had a profound system of language, its 
origin, and its development.’’ Other ad- 
dresses showed other sides of Whitney’s 
scholarly activity, his influence upon his pupils, 
his character as a man. Listening to the 
varied testimony to the breadth and thorough- 
ness of Whitney’s scholarship, and to his 
nobility and dignity of character, one was re- 
minded irresistibly of Zhe Grammarian’s 
Funeral, and of the triumphant chant of his 
pupils as they carried him to burial :— 


‘« This is our master, famous, calm, and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders. 


Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 


The third independent session, held on 
Saturday morning, December 29, opened with 
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an interesting paper by Mr. Schofield, of Har- 
vard University, on ‘‘ Elizabeth Elstob: an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly two centuries 
ago, with her Plea for Learning in Women.”’ 
Mistress Elstob was not only a _ scholarly 
woman, an editor of Anglo-Saxon homilies, 
and the writer of the first Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar in English. She was also a woman of 
admirable character, and the wielder of a 
very graceful pen. Her Plea for Learning 
in Women is most attractive in its arch and 
ready wit. 

Dr. Marden, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, read a paper on ‘‘ The Spanish Dialect of 
Mexico City.’’ It was based upon personal 
observation of the spoken language, and is 
interesting for the light that it throws upon 
the pronunciation of Spanish at the time of the 
colonization of Mexico. The dialect shows a 
marked influence of the aboriginal language 
of Mexico. The paper was discussed by Pro- 
fessors Rennert (University of Pennsylvania), 
Price (Columbia College), and Garner (United 
States Naval Academy). 

Professor Ross, of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Alabama, followed with 
a paper on ‘‘ Henry Timrod and his Poetry’”’; 
as an appropriate sub-title the writer suggested 
‘‘a study of literary conditions in the South 
under the old régime.’’ Timrod’s poetic work, 
admirable but uneven, was sympathetically 
criticised ; the poet was likened to Collins, in 
that he was in his age, but not of it. The 
discussion was opened by Dr. Tupper, of the 
University of Vermont, whose early associa- 
tions were with Timrod’s literary circle. He 
agreed with the writer of the paper in attribu- 
ting to the unfavorable conditions of life on a 
southern plantation the failure of Timrod to 
express himself fully in verse. Professor 
Garnett, of the University of Virginia, denied 
that the conditions of life in the South are 
unfavorable to the production of poetry; while 
Professor Price affirmed that, so far as he had 
been able to observe, the conditions of life 
everywhere,—North, South, East, and West,— 
are unfavorable to the production of poetry. 
Professor Bright cited passages in the poetry 
of Tinirod which bear traces of the influence 
of Wordsworth. 

At this stage in the proceedings the com- 
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mittee appointed to suggest a place for holding 
the next convention was permitted to make 
its report. Professor Hart reported that the 
committee recommend that of the several in- 
vitations received by the Association, that ex- 
tended by Yale University, to meet at New 
Haven, be accepted. The report was adopted. 

The next paper was by Professor Hatfield, 
of the Northwestern University, on ‘The 
Poetry of Wilhelm Miiller.”’ He characterized 
Miller as a pioneer in the writing of lyric 
cycles, as the poet of the young, and as the 
poet of freedom. Professor Wood spoke of 
Wilhelm Miiller as an exponent of the Volks- 
lied, said that in spirit and character he be- 
longs with the Swabian school, and compared 
him with Hélderlin and Waiblinger. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Professors Hatfield 
and Greene and by Mr. Willner. 

Dr. Menger, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, read a paper on ‘‘ Early Romanticists in 
Italy.”’ Theseeds of Romanticism were sown 
by Madame de Staél. The evangelists of 
Italian Romanticism were Berchet and Vis- 
conti, who worked together upon the journal, 
il Conciliatore: other leading spirits were 
Silvio Pellico and Alessandro Manzoni. Pro- 
fessor Cohn, of Columbia College, called 
attention to the fact that in France the roman- 
ticists were strong Roman Catholics, although 
the impulse to Romanticism came from Pro- 
testant countries, Germany and England. 

The closing session was held on Saturday 
afternoon. In behalf of the committee upon 
Honorary Members, Professor Cohn reported 
the names of eight European scholars who 
were recommended for honorary membership. 
The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted by the Association. 

On the part of the committee appointed to 
nominate officers for the following year, Pro- 
fessor Greene reported the names of the 
following members, who were unanimously 
elected to the positions for which they were 
nominated :— 

President: James Morgan Hart, Cornell 
University. ° 

Secretary: James W. Bright, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Treasurer: Marion D. Learned, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
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Executive (Kuno Francke, Harvard Uni- 
Council: versity. 


4 Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 





East. | Hugo A. Rennert, University of 
| Pennsylvania. 
(Albert H. Tolman, University 
of Chicago. 
Wes J George A. Hench, University of 
Michigan. 
John E. Matzke, Leland Stan- 
| ford Jr. University. 
(Alcée Fortier, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 
J. B. Henneman, University of 
South. ~ Tennessee. 
Charles H. Ross, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Ala- 
| bama. 
(President: A. Melville Bell, 
Phonetic Washington, D. C. 
Section : Secretary: George Hempl, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


President: Charles H. Grand- 
Pedagogical gent, Cambridge, Mass. 
Section: | Secretary: James T. Hatfield, 


| Northwestern University. 
(A. Marshall Elliott, Johns Hop- 

Editorial | kins University. 

Committee +] Henry A. Todd, Columbia Col- 
ege. 

For the committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s report, Dr. Emerson reported that 
the accounts were found to be correct in every 
respect. The Secretary of the Phonetic Sec- 
tion, Mr. Grandgent, presented a report of 
the work that had been done by the section 
(chiefly by the secretary, it should be said) 
during the year. The report was approved, 
and the Association proceeded to the reading 
of papers. 

Dr. Lewis, of Princeton University, pre- 
sented a communication ‘‘On the development 
of inter-vocalic labials in the Romance lan- 
guages.’’ Indiscussing the paper, Dr. Menger 
commented upon the large number of classes 
made by the writer, eighty-five in all, of which 
only about thirty are common, and expressed 
doubts as to the possibility of obtaining exact 
results in so difficult a problem. 

Dr. Rhoades, of Cornell University, followed 
with a paper entitled ‘‘Notes on Goethe’s 
Iphigenie.’’ He pointed out the connection 
between Goethe’s Jphigenie and Friedrich 
Wilhelm Gotter’s Electra, and showed that 
through the latter play, which is based upon 








Voltaire’s Oreste, elements which must other- 
wise be referred directly to a French source 
are sufficiently explained. 

In a paper ‘“‘On the Slavonic Languages ’”’ 
Mr. Herdler, of Princeton University, gave a 
summary of the results of investigation into 
the grouping and geographical distribution of 
Slavonic languages and dialects. The paper 
was discussed by Dr. Stollhofen, of Princeton 
University, and by Professor Collitz. 

The last paper was on ‘‘ Old French Equiva- 
lents of Latin substantives in -cus, -gus, -vus, 
by Dr. Jenkins, of Philadelphia. He showed 
that the difference in form between the Old 
French feu and fuec, lieu and luec, is due to 
the difference in time of the loss of the final 
consonant in the nominative and accusative 
forms. Dr. Menger discussed the explanation 
given by Dr. Jenkins, and expressed the 
opinion that the contribution was a valuable 
one. 

A paper by Professor Hohlfeld, of Vander- 
bilt University, ‘‘ Contributions to a Bibliog- 
raphy of Racine,’’ was read by title. This 
closed a series of sessions of unusual interest. 
The largest attendance at the independent 
meetings of the Associations was at the first 
and second sessions, nearly one hundred: 
some of the most interesting papers were read, 
and some of the most interesting discussions 
took place, at sessions that were less largely 
attended. 

With the hospitality for which their city is 
proverbial, the citizens of Philadelphia gener- 
ously fulfilled the promises made in their 
behalf by Dr. Furness. On each of the three 
days of the Convention luncheon was served 
in the University Library; and on Thursday 
evening a reception was held in the Library 
Building by the Provost and Trustees of the 
University. About two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen enjoyed a pleasant informal dinner 
at the Bullitt Building on Thursday evening. 
Gentlemen attending the Convention were in- 
vited to the monthly reception of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on Thursday evening, 
and to a reception given by the Penn Club on 
Friday evening; and other courtesies were 
shown by private citizens to ladies attending 
the Convention. The University Club and the 
Art Club extended their privileges to all gen- 
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tlemen attending the convention, and the 
Acorn Club and the New Century Club showed 
similar courtesies to all ladies attending. The 
arrangements for entertaining so large a num- 
ber of guests were admirably planned, and 
were most successfully carried out. A large 
share of the success, both in planning and in 
bringing to pass so intricate a program, is due 
to the untiring foresight and zeal of the Chair- 
man of the Local Committee, Mr. Talcott 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Before 
the Association adjourned, Professor Bright 
moved a vote of thanks. which was passed 
unanimously, ‘‘ to the officers of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the local committee of ar- 
rangements, and all other organized personal 
service that has contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the Congress of American Philologists 
collectively, and to the entertainment of this 
Association in its separate meetings.”’ 

While the varied programs of the joint ses- 
sions were of interest, yet it cannot be said 
that the attendance was large, except at the 
Whitney memorial meeting. Classical and 
oriental scholars did not appear to listen 
closely to papers upon modern languages ; 
nor did students of modern languages pay 
close attention to papers upon classical and 
oriental subjects. The opinion seemed to 
prevail, so far as the writer could discover, 
that simultaneous meetings are certainly en- 
joyable, chiefly because of the opportunities 
that they afford of meeting old friends; but 
that joint meetings are not particularly profit- 
able, owing to the technicality of the papers 
presented to the various associations. This 
difficulty was avoided in part in the program 
of the joint session at which papers were read; 
and there was complete agreement as to the 
appropriateness of the joint meeting in honor 
of Professor Whitney. His work has been 
helpful to a larger number of linguistic scholars 
than that of any other philologian that this 
country has produced; and the Whitney 
memorial meeting brought together the larg- 
est number of men and women devoted to 
literary and linguistic study that has ever as- 
sembled in this country. 


HERBERT EVELETH GREENE. 


Johns Hopkins University. 





+ 


THE ETHICS OF TRANSLATION. 


DousTLEss the Italians are right in dubbing 
every translator a traitor. But just as cer- 
tainly every language student will insist that 
there are degrees of treason, and that the 
crime of the translator who really under- 
stands his author, and conscientiously thinks 
his thoughts after him in another language, is 
not to be compared with that of the irresponsi- 
ble literary fiend called the ‘‘dictionary trans- 
lator.”” If there is one principle in literary 
ethics that needs emphasizing, it is this: That 
the man who, without a perfect command of 
both languages, ventures to publish a trans - 
Jation, commits an unpardonable sin, for 
which there is no expiation. For he is sure 
to give more or less permanent form to a mere 
travesty on the ideas and the language of his 
original, and to defraud, without recourse, 
both the foreign author and the public. 

This principle has been flagrantly violated 
in a translation just published, of Gustav 
Freytag’s Technik des Dramas.* Itis doub- 
ly unfortunate that this work should have fal- 
len into the hands of the Philistines, not. only 
because of its excellence, but also because a 
good reproduction would be of very great 
value to almost every student of dramatic 
literature. 

The present translation certainly does not 
offer a satisfactory reproduction ; in fact, it is 
a classic example of ‘‘ dictionary translation,”’ 
full of absurd misconceptions and atrocious 
errors, and couched in abominable English. 

A few characteristic mistranslations (only 
the briefest) will make evident the very lim- 
ited acquaintance of the translator with the 
language of the original. Der herzogliche 
Dragoner-Major Blasius is translated as 
‘‘Duke Blasius’”’; Gesetze des Schaffens as 
‘‘laws of creation’’; a/soas ‘‘also’’; Schau- 
spielkunst as ‘‘scenic art’’: bestimmtes Zeit- 
mass as ‘‘chosen movement’’; neuere Biihne 
as ‘‘later stage,’’ and wir Neueren as ‘‘ we 
later ones’’; gewandte Dialektik as ‘clever 
dialect’’; dffentliche Reden as ‘freedom of 
speech’’; Romanen as ‘‘Romans’’; ehrbar 
as ‘‘reverential’’ ; ¢raulich as ‘“‘credulously”’; 


*Freytag’s Technique of the Drama, translated by Flias 
J. MacEwan. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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hohe langweilige Bewegung as “stilted, tedi- 
ous moment’’; Shakespeare is said to have 
‘** created the drama of the earlier Teutons ’’; 
and so on, ad nauseam. At this rate it often 
happens, of course, that important passages 
are rendered absolutely unintelligible, or made 
to say just the opposite of what the author 
intended. 

One more extract, as an illustration of the 
translator’s style : 

‘‘The dramatic includes those emotions of 
the soul which steel themselves to will, 
and to do, and those emotions of the soul 
which are aroused by a deed or a course 
of action ; also the inner processes which man 
experiences from the first glow of perception 
to passionate desire and action, as well as the 
influences which one’s own and others’ deeds 
exert upon the soul; also the rushing forth 
of will power from the depths of man’s soul 
toward the external world, and the influx of 
fashioning influences from the outer world 
into man’s inmost being ; also the coming into 
being of a deed, and its consequences on the 
human soul.”’ 

No more need be said to prove that the 
present translation is a very unsatisfactory re- 
production of Freytag’s work, that it is often 
misleading, always unreliable. Even in this 
garbled form, indeed, the book will deserve a 
wide use, for there is no other to take its 
place. It is to be hoped, however, that Frey- 
tag may some day find a more successful in- 
terpreter. 

Joun S. NOLLEN. 
Iowa College. 





SOME SUGGESTED RIME EMENDA- 
TIONS TO THE YORK MYS- 
TERY PLAYS. 


In a study of the York Mystery Plays during 
the past winter, under the direction of Dr. 
Davidson of Adelbert College, my attention 
was often called to certain errors in the rimes. 
It is the purpose of this paper to give a list of 
these errors and to make some suggestions as 
to emending them. 

The errors are of various kinds; errors of 
insertion, transposition, substitution, partial 
alteration, and scribal errors. The scribal 
errors are both dialectal and due to careless- 
ness. Of the latter, errors of carelessness, 
nothing need be said, but the dialectal errors 





are quite important. The plays were northern 
in their origin, while the scribes were often of 
southern birth and education. It was most 
natural, therefore, that a southern scribe in 
copying a manuscript of a play should often 
substitute southern forms and spellings for the 
old and correct northern forms and spellings. 

Errors arising from substitution and partial 
alteration are also veryimportant. Thescribes, 
whenever the text did not suit their taste, 
took the liberty to change the verse or rime to 
their idea of correct verse or rime. Often 
whole stanzas and verses are entirely or par- 
tially re-arranged or entirely new stanzas and 
verses are substituted. These can generally 
be detected by a change from the normal four- 
stressed and three-stressed verses, but when 
the rime only has been altered, it is more diffi- 
cult to find the original rime-word. They may 
be found sometimes by a comparison with the 
Woodkirk cycle, which often retains the old 
northern form, but more often by comparing 
the rime-series containing similiar rimes. In 
all cases where emendations are suggested, I 
have endeavored to give a sufficient number 
of other rime-series, in which the same word 
or words occur, to verify the emendation. 

The plays examined were the “‘parent cycle’”’ 
plays as given by Dr. Davidson in his Yale 
thesis in 1892, that is, York ii, viii, ix, x, xi, 
xii, XV, Xvii, Xx, Xxiii, xxiv, XxvVii, XXxXv, XXXvii, 
xliv, and the Woodkirk play, Conspiracio et 
Capito from ‘‘ Cayphas”’ to ‘‘ Tunc dicet Sanc- 
tus Johannes.” 


EMENDATIONS. 


Yii, 9. amendid. change to .amende. to rime 
with /fende, lende, ende. Instances of this 
ending in p.p. are.... 

Yix, 22. “Slyke hettyng pat him mekill 
amende.”’ 

Yxxxv, 128. ‘This boring muste all be 
amende.”’ : 

Yii, 19. se¢: firmament. Change sefto sent, 
The translation is— 

* pe water I will be sent 
to flowe bothe fare and nere 
And pan the firmament.” 

It is apparently a scribal error through haste, 
but it may be, however, a dialectal error, but 
no evidence can be found. Cf. ll. 48:50; also 
Yxvii, 42:44. 
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Vii, 80. wrothe, change to wroughi, to rime 
with oght, noght, etc. Scribal error. 

Yviii, 50. gwarte, garte, smerte, hert; change 
smerte to smarte, and hert to hart, their 
northern form. 

Yviii, 57. mankynde, synne, bere-in, begynne; 
change mankynde to mankynne. cf. Yix, 30. 
Yix, 163. 

Yviii, 58. wreke, make, sake, take; change 
wreke to wrake. wreke is southern. Cf. 
Knightes Tale 103. 

Yviii, 82. dlys, pis, mysse, wyshe; change 
blys to blysse and wyshe to wisse. Cf. Yxiii, 
231-234. 

Yviii, 117. fawlde, talde, olde, boude; change 
olde to alde, the northern form ; change doude 
to balde. Scribal error. Cf. Yx, 41. Yxx, 45. 

Yix, 251. duke, for-soke, toke, weke ; change 
weke to woke the northern form. 

Yix, 289; change hegh? to hight. Cf. Yxxxv, 
166, YXxxV, 229. 

Yix, 303. sawes, more, berfore, yore; change 
sawes to ore. It is an intrusion of a southern 
word. 

Yx, 15. tyde, multyplys, wyde, circumcicyd; 
change multyplye to, be multyplyd. This 
makes a complete rime and preserves both 
the sense and the metre, while the given form 
destroys the grammatical construction. 

Yxi, 202. Ayng, tythyngis; change tythyngis 
to tythynge. Cf. x, 49. 

Yxi, 282. emange, gang, lande, wrang; 
change /ande to dang. Cf. Woodkirk viii, 282. 

‘* To leyd thi folk to lykyng lang.’’ 

Yxvii, 1. Lyf, sight, bright myght; change 
lyf to light. Cf. line 97. 

Yxvii, 19. wroght, broght, sought, myght; 
change myght to mought or moght. Scribal 
error. _ 

Yxvii, 29. dy-gonne, sonne, knowe, fonde; 
change Anowe to con, Cf. xii, 168; change 


. fonde to fone. Other instances of the p. p. 


spelt fone are.... 

Yx, 306. ‘‘ That faythful ay to pe is fone.”’ 

Yx, 366. ‘‘Hir fayrer is none fone,”’ 

In one instance it is spelt /une. 

Yxxiii, 100. ‘‘ Swilk ffaire be-fore was neuere 
fune.”’ 

Yxvii, 218. not, wroght, vnsought, moght, 
change wofto noght the northern form. The 
MS. reads noth which is equally incorrect. 


Yxx, 50. rawes sawes, knawe, lawe; change 
rawes and sawes to their singular number, 
rawe and sawe. Cf. series 86-92 for correct 
plural rimes. 

Yxx, 127-128. 

‘** And poure haue playnere & playne to say, 

And aunswer as me awe.”’ 

The rime-series is fayne, mayne, sartayne, 
say. Transpose the words ‘‘to say’”’ at end of 
line 127 to the beginning of line 128. 

The rime-word in 127 then would be playne. 
The translated line would read similiar to the 
Woodkirk ‘‘ Pagina Doctorum,”’ 127-128. 

‘* And powere have I plene and playn 

To say and ansivere as me aw.”’ 

Yxx, 13. founde, sone, boone, be-gonne; 
change founde to fone. Cf. Yx, 306. Yx, 366. 

Yxx, 153. preve, loue. This may be an ex- 
ample of what has already been mentioned, 
the riming of the final e. If not, the north- 
ern form would be more probably proue, from 
the O. F. proe from the Latin: the o ‘‘ devient 
ou en francais quand il est dref.’’ The 15th 
century form is prowe and thus making a 
rime with Jouve. The preve would be a 
southern form. Cf. Yii, 23. Yxx, 276. 

Yxx, 192. /awe, sates. wayes, prayes, change 
lawe to layse. Cf. Yxi, 44. 

Yxx, 253. twa, froo, soo, woo; change /roo 
soo, and woo, to fra, swa, and wa. Substitu- 
tion of southern form by scribe. Other in- 
stances are found in lines 169-175: Yxxvii, 
176., Yxliv, 34-36, and elsewhere throughout 
the plays. 

Yxxiii, 60. vuderstande, tythandys,;, change 
tythandys to tythande. Cf. Yx, 49. 

Yxxiii, 105. } 

‘*My bredir if pat ze be come 

To make clere Cristis name, 

Telles here till vs thre.’’ 

Line 105 should end with come, the come 
being a'scribe’s addition. Neither does it be- 


would destroy the regular three-stressed metre. 
It must be dropped entirely. 

Yxxiii, 146. sent, kende, lende, hende; change 
sent to sende, Other instances of the p. p. in 
this form are... — 

Yxxxvii, 398. 

‘**To solace sere pai schall be sende.”’ 

Yxliv, 71. 
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‘* banne schall it sone be sende,”’ 

Yxxiii, 171. affraied, grayth, saide, paied; 
change grayth to grayde or graied. Cf. Yxii, 
141., Yxxiv, 2., YXxxv, 39. 

Yxxiii, 224. /fayrenes, gesse, expresse, is; 
change 7s to es the northern form. Cf. Yii, 45, 
81. Yxxiii, 69. All of which should be es. 

Yxxxv, 97. nowe, brought, boght, soght, 
change nowe to noght. Scribal error. 

Yxxxv, 122. handis, spende, bende, amende; 
change handis to hande. This form of the 
plural was not unused at the time the Mystery 
Plays were written. Cf. Morris’s English 
Accidence on the formation of the plural. 

Yxxxvii, 113. schall, principall, A, Belial; 
change A to Anaballe. The A is merely the 
scribe’s short-hand. Cf. Woodkirk xxv, 113. 

Yxxxvii, 188. pryde, tyde, cryed, prophicie. 

The only solution to this very irregular 
rime is to substitute for the line ending in 
prophicie, the 188th line from Woodkirk xxv, 
which reads. . . 

“For of this prynce thus ere I saide.” 

This makes a correct rime-series. 

Yxliv, 97. nowe, Jesu, trewe, pursue. 

Change zowe to newe. The newe being used 
in the sense of renewed. 

Yxliv, 134. 4wo, visita, ma, swa. 

Change ¢wo to ¢wa, the northern form. 


H. E. CoBLEntTz. 
Tranklin College. 





THE FERRARA BIBLE. 
I 


THE study of Ladino or Judaeo-Spanish must 
begin with the Ferrara Bible, for being printed 
out of Spain and primarily for Jews, it must to 
some extent represent the deviating forms of 
the language in the diaspora. So far, the Lad- 
ino has been sadly neglected, although its im- 
portance for the investigation of Old Spanish 
was pointed out by BOhmer. Of the two es- 
says mentioned in Groéber’s Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie i, 691,only Griinwald’s 
Ueber den Jiidischspanischen Dialekt als Bet- 
trag zur Aufhellung der Aussprache im Alt- 
spanischen has been accessible to me: it con- 
tains an ill-digested heap of facts and betrays 
the dilettante. A much better article is that 
by R. Foulché-Delbosc: Za Transcription 
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Flispano-hébraiqgue—in the Revue Hispaniqae 
for 1894 (Numéro 1, p. 22-34); it does what it 
promises: ‘‘c’est pour faciliter l'étude de ce 
rameau du castillan qu’a été composé le pré- 
sent travail.’’ 

Considering the fact that the Ferrara Bible 
was simultaneously struck off for the use of 
Christians, its importance for the study of six- 
teenth century Spanish becomes at once evi- 
dent. The bible was again reprinted with 
Roman characters in 1631, and from time to 
time there have issued from the Judaeo-Span- 
ish Press in Vienna and Constantinople mod- 
ernisations of the same in Hebrew type. The 
prayers of the Spanish Jews are mainly ex- 
tracts from different passages of the Bible, 
and as long as they are printed in Spanish 
they adhere closely to the letter of the first 
source. The present essay is based entirely 
on one of these prayerbooks, kindly loaned 
me by Rev. Dr. S. Morais of Philadelphia. 
Its title is: Orden de las Oraciones Cotidianas 
Por estilo seguido y corriente, Con las de 
Hanucah, Purim y Ayuno del Solo. Como 
tambien las tres Pascuas de Pesah, Sebuoth, y 
Sucoth, y con las Parasioth, y Aftarét. Nuev- 
amente corregido, y 4 su costa Impresso en 
Amsterdam, por David Fernandes & David 
De Elisa Pereyra. Afio 5488. 4a la Criacion. 
(A.D. 1727). 

The title page of the Bible claims for it that 
it is palabra por palabra traduzida de la ver- 
dad Hebrayca, and in the following introduc- 
tion its barbarous and strange translation 
(lenguaje barbaro y estrato, y muy diferente 
del pulido que en nuestros tiempos se usa) is 
explained by the desire to follow closely the 
original Hebrew. Thus the present participle 
is frequently used without the copula for the 
present tense: no por nuestras Justedades nos 
echantes nuestra rogativa delante ti; or the 
copula may be added: seamos conocientes tu 
nombre y aprendientes tu Ley. The copula is 
frequently omitted: fodo tiempo que la alma 
entre mi; quiera que el-hijo de firmamiento. 
The adjective is often placed after the noun: 
el Dio en el mundo esse; porque hiziste a la 
cosa esta; de ojo malo y de lengua la mala. 
The possessive pronoun before a participle 
may have an objective meaning: nuestros abor- 
recientes ; mis vencientes. A plural verb with 
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a collective noun as subject and a singular 
predicate when preceding a plural subject are 
due to Hebrew influence: ¢u compaia estavan 
en ella; no sea &@ ti dioses otros delante mi. 
Nouns are sometimes put in the plural as in 
Hebrew: alce A. sus fazes @ ti. These few 
deviations and the occasional misuse of the 
article is all that can be directly ascribed to 
the influence of the Hebrew original. Yet 
they suffice to turn at times the text into a puz- 
zle, especially when a Talmudical passage is 
translated. 

Baist says (Gréber, Grundriss i, 702) that 4 
and v are identical in every position and that 
in the Middle Ages they were used indiscrim- 
inately, while now they are misused (schul- 
missig ungenau). But the Ladino distin- 
guishes between the spirant and the explosive 
both in writing and pronouncing, and even 
jn the Ferrara Bible we find a consistent sepa- 
ration of the two consonants. Invariably we 
have 6+ cons. but cons.+v (except m6): sobre 
nombre hablar cobdicia dubda brosladura; 
salvo encorvar resvalar envoluntar barvez, but 
combite. Latin intervocalic J always gives 3, 
otherwise 6 within the word changes to v: 
recebir arriba cabeca but escrevir governar 
maravilla; hence we find regularly ava in the 
imperfect of verbs in av. Inv voc. v the first 
v dissimulates to 6: bivo bolver bever (but 
bebraje), bivora for vibora is to be explained 
through the intermediate form vivora. Initial- 
ly original 4 is always preserved, and so is 
generally v, but ina few cases; as, abo/ar bo/a- 
tilla,v passestod. A ghas been developed be- 
fore initial we and hue: guesso guerfano guer- 
fo and also ague/o;*this g was probably pro- 
nounced, for it is sounded in Ladino. 

Intervocalic @ remains in the verbal end- 
ings -ades, -edes, -ides, but the forms -azs, -eis, 
also occur; it remains after the accent, hence 
the preterit of ver is vide by the side of visées, 
hence the correct form fiuzia for fiducia. D/ 
changes to /d: cercalda for cercadla; tr be- 
comes dr in cidron. 

Between g and a, # is always inserted: 
gualardon quatregua. 

fT assimilates a preceding ~: emmatlecer 
commigeo and has slipped into ¢rompiego. N 
changes to # before 7 in af#idar, and similarly 
in /ifa for linea. Bufano stands for dufalo; 


. 
tembrar frequently occurs for ¢emé/ar. 

S is written ss for etymological reasons in 
passo fuesse criasse appressurar, fuessa po- 
cession, etc.; similarly in assi assituar assos- 
seguado. Intervocalic s may have been a 
sonant, since visifar stands by the side of 
vezitar, lazo for laso; so too before ” as we 
find alezna for lesna. 

F is probably under literary influence in 
fiama, and ff is etymological in affarse, afflito. 
Hf frequently takes the place of /: conhorte 
hulano horo (fuero), but it was certainly not 
sounded, as can be seen from e/ada enchir 
ombro and hechar. Alharroba=algarroba. 

X occurs only where its etymology demands 
it and doubtless was sounded $ in popular and 
cs in learned words as it still is in Ladino: 
dixo alexar dexar execucion. G before e 
and 7 and 7 coincide in sound and are used at 
times indiscriminately: image bebraje, but 
always gentio muger. In agora, g stands for 
h. 

C before e and 7; ¢ before a o uw has only an 
etymological signification and coincides in 
sound with s, as is to be seen from acien/o for 
assiento, pocession, etc. S before m and x 
and Latin ci ce become 2: hazer vezino dezir 
paz diezmo alezna; juyzio is probably to be 
explained from juez, since generally cy dy 
become voiceless ¢: verguenga algar tercero 
brago. Sc remains or becomes ¢: conoscer 
aparecer. Initial cz remains. Wherever ¢ 
appears for z, a learned form may be sus- 
pected ; some irregularities occur here, but to 
judge from Ladino they are only graphical. In 
ce the first ¢ generally disappears: /icion (/ec- 
cion) aflicion aperficionar. The c has also 
disappeared in perfeto affiito. 

Pretonic é varies with 7: heziste hiziste,vesitar 
visitar,escrevir bendiziré bendeziré and i with 
ain a/abimiento; pretonic o may become u: pus- 
sible. Post-tonic e becomes a in dispora; post- 
tonic 7 disappears in estanga. Esquadriniar 
for escudrifar is probably due to analogy. 

Dio espirito stand regularly for dios espir- 
itu,but the plurai ofthe firstis dioses. Change 
of declension takes place in animalia apetite 
culebro generancio oida. Abstract nouns are 
freely formed in -acion, -miento, -anga, -ura: 
aderegamiento alabacion perdonanga amaril- 
lura secura, Their frequent use is due to the 
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many verbal cognate nouns in Hebrew. 
Strange is the use of the feminine past parti- 
ciple as a noun in occulta hecha. Before 
feminine nouns with accented a@ we find both 
eZand da. The preposition 4 is used in the 
direct object even before inanimate objects. 

Nos vos are generally used instead of xoso- 
tros vosotros. The pronoun é/ with de gives 
del. The personal pronoun is inserted be- 
tween the infinitive and the future ending: 
darlosé. 

The present participle ends in -dén -ién, in 
the plural in -antes -ientes; besides, the ger- 
und in -ando-iendo occurs. The third person 
plural perfect of dezir is dixieron. In the 
second person plural of the future subjunctive 
é in -edes disappears : guardardes oyerdes. 
The imper t of hazer is haz and haze, of 
poner-pon and pone. The following verbs in 
guar (=Lat. ficare) occur: aboniguar abivi- 
guar fermosiguar fruchiguar (learned fructi- 
Jicar) muchiguar testiguar. A large number 
of words, generally active verbs, are formed 
with a prosthetic a: alevantar apresentar 
arrepudiar arrodear asufrencia, etc. 


L. WIENER. 
Missouri State University. 





NOTES ON THE BEOWULF. 
30.— 
penden wordum geweald wine Scyldinga, 
léof land-fruma, lange ahte. 


I pRoPOSE this reading in accordance with 
the frequent use of geweald as object of agan 
(cf. Orosius, p. 288, ll. 9-10, 7 bet hé pes tlcan 
rices ahte geweald pe his widerwinna @r 
ahte). Heyne’s ‘implied object’ is thus sub- 
stituted for wéo/d (for the interchange of eo 
and ea, see Cosijn, Beitrage, viii, 570, note to 
1. 1321); the suggestion of March (Angilo- 
Saxon Reader, p. 88) to read word-onweald 
ahte, ‘had word-sway’ is also not far astray. 
Kluge’s /eudagas for lange (Beitrége, ix, 188) 
records an act of momentary desperation, 
although Holder, in a presumably calmer mo- 
ment, has received this figment into his text. 

306.—Gudmdd grummon. The emended 
reading Gadmdde grummon is wholly unsatis- 
factory; the natural meaning of grummon is 
not in accord with the spirit of the passage, 








and if it be forced into the list of verbs of 
motion, the resulting succession of predications 
is a Stylistic defect. JI punctuate and read the 
passage as follows: 


Gewiton him pa feran,—flota stille bad, 
seomode on sale sid-feimed scip, 

on ancre fest; eofor-lic scionon 

ofer hléor-bergan gehroden golde, 
Sah ond fyr-heard, ferh wearde héold, 
gudmod grimmon,—guman onetton, 
sigon etsomne, 00 pet hy sel timbred, 
géatolic ond gold-fah, ongyton mihton. 


The narrative broken off at /2ran is resumed 
at guman Onettan; the interjected description 
now becomes artistically and stylistically com- 
plete by construing gadmdd grummon with 
the preceding half-line. But grummon must 
be changed to grimmon (=grimmum, adv. 
dat. (Englische Studien 1, 497) cf. grim- 
man, \. 1543.), which is an adverbial modifier 
of gidmdd, and gudmod in its turn qualifies 
the singular ferh: ‘The boar held guard, 
grimly warlike of mood.’ The poet has 
passed from the general view of the images 
on the helmets to the specific and lively de- 
scription of the symbolic figure. The transi- 
tion from the plural eofor- dic to the singular 
JSerh is therefore necessary, and the added 
descriptive gudmdd grimmon is highly fitting. 
Readers of Mr. Earle’s notes to his trans- 
lation of the poem will not be unprepared to 
notice modern parallelisms in support of the 
proposed interpretation. At the gate of the 
Hall Farm, we are told (Adam Bede, ch. vi), 
there are ‘‘two stone lionesses which grin 
with a doubtful carnivorous affability above a 
coat of arms surmounting each of the pillars.’’ 
Again, | 
“Very grand lodges they were, with very 
grand iron gates, and stone gate posts, and on 
the top of each a most dreadful bogy, all 
teeth, horns, and tail, which was the crest 
which Sir John’s ancestors wore in the War 
of the Roses: and very prudent men they 
were to wear it, for all their enemies must 
have run for their lives at the very first sight 
of them.”’ 
Kingsley: The Water Babies, ch. i. 


It may be added that the true significance 
of the verb grimman, made obvious by Gene- 
sis 1. 793, is supported by one of the recently 
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discovered Old Saxon fragments (vide Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbicher, Heidelberg, 1894, 
p. 242, l. 3). 
386-7.— 

Béo pii on ofeste, hatin gan, 

séon sibbe-gedriht samod etgaedere 

Surely something has been gained in the 
consent of the critics to refer sibbe-gedriht 
to the Géa¢as. But Bugge’s attempt to justify 
séon (Beitradge, xii, 86) will hardly meet ap- 
proval, nor is the less conservative suggestion 
of ten Brink (Untersuchungen, p. 53, note: 
hat in gan( gan) (on) s@/l sibgedriht) to be re- 
garded as anything more than an indication 
of the correct sense of the lines. The text 
has suffered in transmission, and the method 
of restoration is suggested by Axodus, |. 214: 
eall séo sibgedriht somod @etgedere. -\ ac- 
cordingly reduce séon to séo. This gives a 
subject in the nominative singular for gan. It 
is therefore clear that gaz too must be changed. 
The metre requires a dissyllable as in 1. 1645 
(Beitrage x, 268-9, 313, 477), and the nomina- 
tive subject requires a finite verb which after 


Aat must be subjunctive and introduced by pe? | 


and use of ofer is that which is noted in the 
Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, s. v.i (8). The 
Rubrics of the Gospels furnish many instances: 
e. g. Luke, v, i, 2s [godspel] sceal on pone 
syxtan sunnandeg ofer pentecosten. 

JAMEs W. BriGut. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY 1DEA 
OF HUMOURS. 


| SYMONDS, writing of Ben Jonson’s time, says : 


(cf. Genests, |. 500: hét bat pu pisses ofetes | 


@te). The lines may therefore be read as 
follows : 

Béo pi on ofeste, hat {| pet] in ga 

séo sibbe-gedriht samod etgedere 

Here ga@ (Subjunctive) is metrically equiva- 
ent to gaé, just as gam (1. 1645) is equivalent 
to gaén. It is possible that ga became gan 
mpos TO Gnuatvouevor, the plural verb looking 
to the implied plural of the collective séo 
sibbe-gedriht—a possible process by which the 
originally singular verb came to be transmit- 
ted as a plural. The form gam may then 
have occasioned the change of séo to séon. 

623.—sinc-fato sealde. The context does 
not favor the translation ‘gave costly gifts.’ 
Banning (Die epischen Formeln im Beo- 
wulf, Marburg, 1886, p. 5) rightly regards 
the expression as an epic formula for passing 
the cup (‘‘ den Becher reichen’’). 

737.—Ofer pa niht: Heyne’s translation of 
this phrase by ‘die Nacht hindurch,’ * ‘die 
Nacht tiber’ represents its generally accepted 
interpretation ; Earle is however right in trans- 
lating it by ‘after that mght.’ This meaning 


‘At this date humour was on everybody's 
lips to denote whim, oddity, conceited turn of 
thought, or special partiality in any person ”’; 
and again, ‘‘The word had become a mere 
slang term for any eccentricity.’’ Jonson, 
annoyed by the inexact popular use of the 
word defines it—: 


**So in every human body, 
The choler, melancholy, phiegm, and blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way, 
This may be called a humour.” 


To fix the source and trace the growth of 


' this use, now practically obsolete, has the 
| difficulty common to all such study; _ first, 
_ lack of material bearing directly upon the his- 


tory of humours and second, the necessity fora 
wide view of the times in order to fix this 
subject in its right relation to other phe- 
nomena. We have of course two possi- 
ble sources for the seventeenth century 
idea of ‘‘humours,”’ as mirrored in the char- 
acters of Ben Jonson's plays. It may be 


| a native English growth or it may be trans- 
| planted from foreign shores. If we say it is 


| simply a modification of the personified vir 


tues and vices of the Moralities and Interludes 


_of the early sixteenth century we gain little, 
| for it is probable that the Moralities and Inter- 


ludes came from France, and the problem is 


| by that hypothesis only transferred to French 


soil. 
It is doubtless, in the sixteenth century that 


'we must look for hints as to the origin of 
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Jonson’s ‘‘humours’’; but let us first look 
for a moment at a form of literature which 
appeared in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and which is so closely connected with 
our subject that the two may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as one, that is, the Character writing 
of which Jonson himself gives us brief ex- 
amples in the characters prefixed to Avery 
Man out of His Humour. This kind of com- 
position was remarkably frequent in the first 
thirty-five years of the seventeenth century, a 
period coinciding with the working years of 
Jonson’s life. In these years were published 
the seventy-six Characters of Earle’s Micro- 
cosmography, the seventy-nine of Overbury, 
twenty-eight by Joseph Hall, forty-nine by 
Nicholas Breton, and collections by Salton- 
stall, Parrott, Minshull, Stephens, and others; 
beside anonymous collections, such as the 
Surfeitto A.B.C.; Whimzies, and Micrologia. 

Examples of this kind of writing occur in 
England as early as 1567, when Thomas Har- 
mon published his twenty-four Characters; 
and as late possibly as 1680, in the eighty- 
four of Samuel Butler. 

In these Characters we have only another 
presentation of the Humours, as Jonson calls 
them, and their simultaneous appearance and 
wide popularity are significant and interesting, 
particularly as they die away together at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Is there any influence bearing on the last 
half of the sixteenth ceutury which may ac- 
count for this popularity, and which at the 
close of the seventeenth century ceased to 
act? 

Two thousand years ago in Greece, Character 
writing was perhaps the fashion too. In the 
works long known as Aristotle’s are included 
some character sketches so like those of two 
hundred years ago that they might be by the 
same hand; and Theophrastus, Aristotle’s 
pupil and favorite, wrote what he called 
*Hoin0i yapanrnpes. 

We have only to prove that these Greek 
models were first brought to the notice of the 
English in the sixteenth century and that they 
became widely known and popular to find, not 
only the probable origin of English Character 
writing, but also the origin of the popular idea 
of Humours, which Jonson crystalized for us. 
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If Greek was known to the English before 
the Middle Ages, it seems to have been used 
only in the service of religion and in the study 
of the Testament in the original. 

‘“* By a knowledge of Greek when we find it 

asserted of a medizval theologian,’ says 
Hallam, ‘‘we are not to understand an ac- 
quaintance with the great classical authors, 
but the power of reading some petty treatise 
of the fathers, an apochryphal legend, or at 
best some of the later commentators on Aris- 
totle.”’ 
Whatever knowledge the English may at 
one time have had, died out; and the schools, 
though teaching the logic of Aristotle, re- 
ceived it through a Latin translation and 
applied it to theological disputations. When 
the Renaissance came to Europe breaking up 
the church influence, with which logic was 
then associated, and turning men’s minds to 
other kinds of learning, and to Aristotle’s 
other works, Aristotle was still all in all. 
What is true of England in this, is true, with 
modifications, of all western Europe. 

In 1423, John Aurispa, of Sicily, brought to 
Italy two hundred and thirty-eight manu- 
scripts from Greece. It was the first notable 
step. Filelfo followed with more, in 1427. 
In 1453, after the capture of Constantinople, 
many Greeks came to Italy, and in the middle 
of the fifteenth century it was recorded as a 
matter of special note that two learned Greeks 
translated certain ancient works into Latin. 
Cardinal Bessarion undertook Theophrastus 
and parts of Aristotle, and John Argyropulus 
the works of Aristotle. A Greek grammar 
was written by Lascaris, 1476, others followed: 
Craston’s Lexicon appeared in 1480; and, 
in 1510, Erasmus was teaching Greek at Cam- 
bridge, though he had only a few pupils and 
his instructions were confined to the grammar, 
A Latin translation of the Ethics of Aristotle 
was printed, for the first time in England, in 
1479, at Oxford. So we may fairly conclude 
that England at large knew nothing of Theo- 
phrastus and little of Aristotle before the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century. 

But soon after that the new learning met an 
enthusiasm which overwhelmed every other, 
branch of learning. Hallam speaking of the 
years between 1520 and 1550 says: ‘‘ What 
the doctors of the Middle Ages had been to 
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theology, that was Aristotle in all physical 
and speculative science.”’ 

“‘To the conspicuous cultivators of polite 
literature he was indebted for appearing in a 
purer text and in more accurate versions, nor 
was the criticism of the sixteenth century 
more employed on any other writer.” 

So we are not surprised to find in the Auto- 
biography prefixed to the Diary of Mr. James 
Melville, who was sent to St. Andrews College 
in his fourteenth year: ‘‘I . . enterit under 
the regenterie of . . Mr. Wilyeam, who haide 
the estimation of the most solid and learnit 
in Aristotle’s Philosophie.’’ The works of 
Aristotle were his principal text books and in 
the third year of his course he takes ‘the 
fyve buikis of the Ethiks and the aught buikis 
of the Physiks.”’ 

Harrison, a writer of the times complains 
of the laziness of ‘‘rich mens sons’’ who 
‘study little but histories and dice and tri- 
fles’’; and we are told that in 1565 Elizabeth 
makes orations, at the Colleges, in classic 
tongues; ‘‘To the great comfort of all such 
as have been students there’’; and Ascham 
says, that Edward VI. read the Ethics in Greek. 
Some indirect evidence of this devotion to 
Greek is given by Ben Jonson, whose charac- 
ters when they wished to be fine pretend to 
Greek learning. Notice Clove in Every Man 
out of His Humour. 

Since, then, we find the period of the high- 
est popularity of Greek study in England to 
coincide with that of Character writings, and 
of popular discussions of Humours, as in Ben 
Jonson, may we not infer that the writers of 
that day sought to please a public taste which 
recognized no model but Aristotle by copying 
the lighter of the works attributed to him, 
bringing them up to date, if I may use the ex- 
pression. 

It is of interest to notice further that this 
style of writing went out of fashion at pre- 
cisely the time when doubt and discredit were 
brought on Aristotle by physical discoveries. 
A new science and a new philosophy, repre- 
sented to us by the names of Galileo, and 
Newton, Bacon, and Descartes, Harvey, and 
Kepler, arose, and interest in Greek learning 
wanes first when the Character writings are 
fewer and fewer and the allusions to Humours 
more difficult to find. 





The idea of humours was not confined to 
England; the term itself is used, for instance, 
in the introductions prefixed to the plays in 
earlier editions of Moliére. (They sound in- 
deed much as if written for Ben Jonson’s plays.) 
Rabelais uses the word in the title of a short 
poem. La Bruyére (1639-1696) translated the 
*H6ix0t yapanxrhpes of Theophrastus and wrote 
Characters of his own. 

A careful examination of the literature of 
France and Germany for this period would 
probably show a rise and fall of Character 
and Humour writing commensurate with 
that in England, and would add to the evi- 
dence as to the source of a fashion which, 
though apparently a trifling thing, brings us 
into immediate touch with the great Renais- 
sance movement. 

M. A. Harris. 
New Haven. 


THE VERB IN THE “MORTE D’AR- 
THUR.’’* 


PROFESSOR HeEmpL, in his article on my 
Inflections and Syntax of Malory’s Morte 
@’ Arthur, has printed from Doctor Norton’s 
unpublished verb-lists several valuable cor- 
rections of my own lists. He adds some ques- 
tions which the present paper aims to answer. 
It should be said, however, that citations are 
given in my grammar, (1) for rare forms, (2) to 
show which of two parallel forms is the more 
common. Further citation seemed unneces- 
sary and cumbrous. The following notes pro- 
ceed in the order of Professor Hempl's article. 


REDUPLICATING VERBS, §133. 


drede. The double forms for the preterit of 
this verb are cited among weak verbs at §163. 
This is the rule wherever a verb was found to 
have passed over entirely to the weak conju- 
gation. For this reason the verbs bowe, flee, 
lese, lye (to speak falsely), shote, cited by 
Doctor Norton, are omitted from Class ii, and 
brenne from Class iii. And since these verbs 
except in sporadic forms, were weak even in 
Chaucer, they are not mentioned at §153. 


THE WEAK VERBS, §$§162, seg. 
causeth, 344, 35 may be plural, (cf. Chaucer 


*See Mop, Lana. Norss, vol. ix, p. 479. 
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House of Fame, i. 35) or it may bea case of ana- 
coluthon due to the interposition of the singu- 
lar noun Launce/lot, or to the taking of the 
whole preceding phrase as a clause. 

dare, 192.34, is subjunctive, as always in 
conditional sentences. Darest would be un- 
grammatical. 


THE STRONG VERBS. 
Crass I, §135. 


2 strade, in bestrade, 860.6. 

2 droofe, 700.18, occurs also at 179.12. The 
commoner form drofe occurs at 156.3, 193.17, 
691.11, 695.3, 710.3, etc. 

3 wreton, 614.2, has an ending not found 
elsewhere. A typographical error is to be 
suspected. 


Crass II, §137. 

2 chosen, 663.20. The plural -enis discussed, 
in its place, at §187. 

2 clafe, 693.21, is the common form: 197.22, 
198.23, 199.5.9, 220.25, etc. [C/efte] occurs at 
174.1. 

2 flay, 689.13. I confess that 1 doubted this 
preterit because of the curious sense it seemed 
to make: and [he] putte a spere forth, and 
smote the fyrste that he flay to the erthe. Tak- 
ing the ¢hat-clause as adjective instead of con- 
‘secutive, it was easy to suppose s/ay by a 
printer’s error of f for long s. The meaning 
then would be ‘the first that he hit.’ But a 
preterit s/ay was as difficult as a preterit flay, 
Malory’s forms being slewe (slough) and flewe. 
Halliwell (Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words), indeed, prints a Chaucerian 
preterit flaie, but gives no citations. That 
Malory’s flay is, however, from (flye) seems 
to be proved by the following from Halliwell, 
under fey (a common Chaucerian preterit) : 

‘* Grete strokys the yeant gafe, 
And to the erthe fiey his stafe.”” 
MS. Cantab. ff. ii, 38, /. 64. 

Will some one give me information concern- 
ng this poem, and at the same time, perhaps, 
cite a Chaucerian preterit flay? 


Crass III, §141. 


1 flynge, 589.31; 2 flang, pl., 192.1. 
2 swange, 294.21, cited in foot-note to p. 4o. 
3 WONNE, 193.5, 231.6, 235.1, 134.13. 
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Crass IV, §147. 
2 bere, 713.24. 
broke, 258.28, is not preterit, but participle, 
2 Come, 270.28, 699.1. 
2 ware, 468.27, occurs also 851.31. 


Cxass V, §149. 

2 yaf. Doctor Norton seems to be right in 
his assumption that this occurs only in foryaf, 
43-32. 

2 SAW. 204.35. 


Crass VI, §150. 
2 forsoke, 212.13; 3 forsaken, 854.38. ‘ 
2 shoke, 694.35, 849.19. 
2 wasshe, pl., 550.19, cited in foot-note. 
2 wake, in (a)wake, 848.9. 


Citations for the presents shyne (i.), rynge, 
stynge (iii.), forsake, shake, wasshe (vi.), Ihave 
not with me at present. But these are the less 
important as being, with the single exception 
of wasshe, sufficiently vouched for by other 
verbs of their respective classes. 

It remains for me to thank both Professor 
Hemp! and Doctor Norton. 


CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. 
Columbia College. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF i AND i 

AORIST-~-PRESENTS IN GER- 
MANIC. 

In an article in PBB. xviii, 522 ff., Hirt seeks 


to explain the 7 and &@ in aorist-presents as 
due to the disappearance of a nasal. He 
gives the following instances : 

1. O.E. belife, O.H.G. belibu: Skt. lim- 

pami, Lith. Limpn. 

2 Goth. fra-weitip: Skt. vinddti. 

. O.E. sniwed; Lat. ninguit, Lith. sninga. 
. O.E. smigan ; Lith. smunki. 

. O.E. pate: Skt. tunddte, Lat. tundit. 

. W.G. wigan: Lat. vinco. 

7. O. E., O.H.G. sigan: Skt. sificdti. 

Now as these aorist-presents all belong to 
the ei- and eg- series, and correspond to forms 
in allied languages with a short vowel or a 
nasal-infix, he assumes that in these series, 
in and un > i and w@ > iand 4. 

No reason can be given why, in an unac- 
cented syllable, Germ. ina < enx, or unx < 


1N 


An > WwW 
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mx, or any other vowel+nasal, should not 
have developed in the same way. 

However we will examine the theory as 
given by Hirt. 

To the list given by Hirt we must add the 
following since they come under his law. 

1. Goth. Aneitwan < y knehjg- or kneig-. 
Here we have the long vowel together with 
the indication, according to Sievers’ law, of 
suffix-accentuation. According to Hirt, there- 
fore, this 7 must be due to compensative 
lengthening. Cf. O.E. sniwed. 

2 O.N. &lifa, O.H.G. chliban: O.H.G. 
chlimban. yy gleip. Here also we have an 
aorist-present. 

Further we may add the following, though 
neither Verner’s nor Sievers’ law gives us any 
light. 

3. Got. deigan: Lat. fingd- Y dheigh-. 

4. O.E. migan, O. N. miga: Lat. mingo. Y 
meigh. 

5. O.H.G. blihhan, O.E. blican: N.H.G., 
Mid. E. dlinken. 

6. O.HG. strihhan: Lat. stringd, Lith. 
stringu. : 

7. Goth. deitan : Lat. find. 

8. O. E. slidan, M.H.G. slifen: O.H.G. 
slintan, Goth. fra-slindan. 

9. O.H.G. glizzan, O.S. glitan: M.H.G. 
glinzen. 

10. O.H.G. s/ifan, O.E. to-slipan: O.N. 
sleppa < *slimp-. 

These are not the only verbs that would come 
under Hirt’s law. In the same way weshould 
be forced to explain the # in O.E. slipan, 
stipan, difan, sciifan, litan, hritan, stridan, 
bracan, liican, sican and siigan, biigan, not to 
mention similar verbs in the other dialects. 

In this class would belong also the verbs that 
have restored the diphthong by analogy of 
other verbs in the same ablaut-series. Such 
verbs would be O. N. smiiga, O. H. G. 
*smiogan, since these must also have been 
aorist-presents, as is shown by the g as com- 
pared with the & of Lith. ssukti. Other ex- 
amples of the same kind, to mention no more, 
are: M.H.G. diogan, Goth. diugan, cf. O.H.G. 
buhil; and O.H.G. scioban, Goth. skiuban, 
cf. O.H.G. scivala, 

We shall have difficulty in referring all 
these to the nasal-infix class. 





But to make the matter certain there are 
actually verbs derived from roots with ej that 
have retained the nasal-infix. Some of these 
have already been given in the examples 
above, viz., N. H. G., Mid. E. d/inken; O. H. 
G. slintan, Goth. fra-slindan ; M. H. G. glin- 
zen; O.N. sleppa. Furthermore we have: 
Got. siggan, Y seig-. Cf. O.H.G. seihhen, 
and the by-form of the root sejg- in O.H.G. 
Sihan and sigan. (Cf. No. 7in Hirt’s list). 

Goth. stiggan, \/ steig-, cf. Lat. in-stig-are. 

Goth. windan, Y yei+t-, cf. Skt. vi-tds. 

O.H.G. swintan, Y suej+t-, cf. O.H.G. swi- 
nan. 

Finally we may add that if Germanic had 
been so averse to retaining the nasal where 
it originally belonged, it would not have gen- 
eralized the nasal-infix. And yet we find that, 
with the one exception of s¢tandan, the nasal- 
infix, where occurring, is found in all forms of 
the verb. 

If we admit that in these aorist-presents 
the vowel of the stem was originally short, 
how shall we explain its present length? The 
fact that the 7 and @ occur only in the ej- and 
eu-series ought to help us to a solution. We 
nowhere find a form corresponding to a 
Gothic *gei/an, but always to a gifan ; though 
in all the other languages in which the same 
verb occurs there is a nasal-inflex: Grk. 
xavédve, Lat. pre-hendd, Alb. gendem, Let. 
gidu (<gendu), Lith. gend®. So weshall not 
need to start with forms with a nasal-infix. 

Now in some of the verbs at least there was 
probably a short vowel, as Hirt assumes for 
all of them. F 

From a Germanic #igd we have O.H.G. 
ubarwéhan, O.E. wégan, O.N. véga, O.Norw. 
viga. These have gone over to the fifth 
ablaut-series. By the side of these occur W. 
G. wigan and Gothic weihan. If now with 
Osthoff, PBB. viii, 291 we say that the 4 in 
wethan arose from the perfect, and that 
originally there was only uigo, and certainly 
the 4 in O.H.G. ubar-wéhan cannot be origi- 
nal; then we may infer that in wigan the i has 
been introduced from the regular type just as 
the diphthong was brought into Goth. diugan, 
skiuban, etc. The same thing may have 
taken place in other verbs, of which double 
forms have not been preserved. 
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In other cases the long vowel was without 
doubt original. This would be the case at 
least where the roots contained the long diph- 
thongs 4 and é#; for here certainly the fHe/- 
stufe might be i and w. Cf. Joh. Schmidt, 


KZ., 26, 13ff., Wilhelm Schulze, KZ., 27, 420ff, 


Per Persson, Stud. z. L.v.d. Wurzelerw, p. 
117. 

Such may be the origin of # in O.E. pate 
and others. This would furnish a type after 


‘ which other verbs might be modeled. A 


further move in this direction would bring in 
the diphthong, and this we have in O. E. 
pébtan, O.H.G. diozan, etc. After all, how- 
ever, it is simpler to start with 7 and @ as the 
‘“‘nebentonige tiefstufe’’ of ej and eu. 

FRANCIS A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 








FRENCH DRAMA. 


Die Vergleiche in Montchrestiens Tragoédien, 
Ein Beitrag zur inneren Geschichte des 
franzosischen Dramas im xvi Jahrhundert 
von Dr. SiGMuND SCHOLL. NO6rdlingen: 
1894. 8vo, 68 pp., 1.20 M. 


IN limiting his study of Montchrestien to the 
figures of speech, the comparisons or the 
similes of the dramatist—all of which seem 
included under the title of Vergleiche—the 
author has chosen the most pleasing side of 
the subject, and has attained results none the 
less interesting and suggestive. Possibly the 
dependance of one writer on another, the 
influence exerted by a master on his pupil, 
is most clearly shown by the language, and 
more particularly by the figurative lan- 
guage, in which the thoughts of the two 
are expressed. For ideas are universal, the 
product of the environment, and plots may be 
made common property by the literary gener- 
ation which may have given rise to them. 
The phrases of conversation and exhortation 
are also more or less the same, obligatory 
and conventional. But the use of similes is 
something more personal and _ individual, 
peculiar to the rearing and education, and 
the intellectual sympathies of the man. 

The object, then, in making a catalogue of 
Montchrestien’s comparisons and figures of 
speech, is to fix his place in the order of liter- 





ary descent, and thereby ascertain who were 
his literary ancestors. Scholl, however, does 
not content himself with the accomplishment 
of this task alone; but having once under- 
taken his investigatation, he supplements it 
with a bibliography of his subject which 
must be fairly exhaustive, comprising as it 
does the titles of upwards of one hundred 
articles. His main theme is furthermore pre- 
faced by a critical review of the more im- 
portant notices of Montchrestien, from the 
allusions in Malherbe down to the biogra- 
phies of the present school of critics. 

After this introduction comes the classifica- 
tion of the material offered by Montchres- 
tien’s dramas. As might be inferred, nature 
and physical phenomena claim here a large 
part of the similes and comparisons, while the 
vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms come 
in for their share. Man also in his various at- 
tributes is responsible for not a few, while 
pastoral and sea-faring life, mythology and 
history and even manufactured articles, furnish 
their quota. In all,some two hundred com- 
parisons testify to the richness of Montchres- 
tien’s imaginative language. 

Having enumerated the number and kind 
of similes, it is now incumbent on our author 
to discover by means of them the relation 
which they may have to like expressions in 
the works of previous dramatists and writers. 
Garnier, whose disciple Montchrestien is as- 
sumed to be, is naturally the first to enter into 
comparison. Many correspondences in figura- 
tive expressions show the close connection 
between him and his follower. Next in im- 
portance is Homer, whether directly, or indi- 
rectly through Virgil and Garnier. At this 
point an interesting fact is established by 
Scholl, which proves that Montchrestien did 
not read Homer in the original. A compari- 
son of the French writer’s Hecfor with Hu- 
gues Salel’s translation of the Ziad (Scholl’s 
reference is to an edition of Salel published 
in 1574) shows that this version was the dra- 
matist’s source of information. Even the 
phrases are almost identical in the two vol- 
umes. 

Other assumed progenitors of Montchres- 
tien do not offer so many facilities for com- 
parison in the matter of similes. Trissino’s 
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Sophonisba contains but few of them, and its 
French translation by Mellin de St. Gelais, 
though more poetic in this respect, offers but 
three possible likenesses to its later rival. Inthe 
same way Rivaudeau’s Aman (1560) seems to 
have exercised no influence over Montchres- 
tien’s tragedy of the same name; nor did the 
Bible, from which was drawn the material for 
this play and also for the tragedy of David, 
contribute to them any figures of speech. 
This statement is also true of Plutarch and 
Livy, who supplied the subject for Montchres- 
tien’s Lactnes and Sophonisbe respectively. 
The French playwright appears entirely in- 
dependent of them all, saving for the sub- 
stance of his plots. Singularly enough Scholl 
makes no allusion whatever to Seneca’s trage- 
dies, so prolific in rhetorical phrases and 
figures of speech. Inasmuch as this Latin 
writer was the guide and model for all Renais- 
sance tragedy, and was faithfully followed by 
Garnier in plot and expression, the silence of 
our author regarding his possible influence on 
Montchrestien is somewhat unexpected. 

After having answered these leading ques- 
tions, Scholl takes up the subordinate one of 
the difference between the two editions of 
Montchrestien’s works, which were published 
in 1601 and again in 1603. He finds that the 
plays which appeared in both editions have 
been worked over in the second, and so de- 
cidedly transformed that the revision would 
seem to have been made from memory and 
not after the original text. 

The fondness of his dramatist for figures of 
speech reminds Scholl of Homer’s style, and 
suggests to him to add to the epithet of “‘lyric’”’ 
and ‘‘ dramatic ’’ the further and more char- 
acteristic one of ‘‘epic,’’ as illustrative of 
Montchrestien’s manner. Was he more “ep- 
ic’? than Seneca who patterned his tragedies 
so closely on the great tragic writers of Greece? 
Our critic perhaps did not ask himself this 
question. But he affirms that Montchrestien 
is superior to the tragic writers of France, in 
this matter of comparisons and similes, and 
that the fashionable language of the court 
under the two Louis, and the development 
of the dramatic element, circumscribed most 
rigorously the freedom of Corneille and Ra- 
cine. Surely the play intended for the spec- 


tator must have demanded a greater amount 
of action and happenings than the poem writ- 
ten for the reader. Lyric effusions and imagi- 
native periods would appeal but occasionally 
to the restless occupants of the pit, and so it 
was that free simile yielded to hampered 
metaphor with the popular playwrights of the 
seventeenth century. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 





OLD ENGLISH. 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the 
Use of Students. By JoHN R. CLARK HALL, 
M.A., Ph. D. Sm. 4to, pp. xvi., 369. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

DwRING the past twenty years, no need has 
been more strongly felt among students of the 
English language than a dictionary of Old 
English, which should approach completeness. 
Many excellent vocabularies and glossaries 
have appeared, dealing with a few texts ; but, 
with the exception of the great ‘ Sprachschatz’ 
of Grein (1861-64), we have no really scien- 
tific work covering the whole alphabet, and 
based on a considerable number of texts. 

Dr. Hall has produced a dictionary embrac- 
ing all the words, with the exception of proper 
names and some rare words from the glosses, 
contained in the various lexical works which 
have appeared up to date, and has added to 
these a number of words from unglossaried 
texts, though, as yet, this work has not been 
done exhaustively. He claims to have thus 
introduced more than two thousand words 
which are not found in Bosworth-Toller, so far 
as it has been issued. 

Among the most important features of the 
book are the following : 

1. The arrangement is strictly alphabetical, 
with 6 treated as a separate letter, after 7. 

2. The only diacritical mark used is the 
macron. The long diphthongs have the ma- 
cron over the first vowel. This is the only 
large dictionary in which the mark is cor- 
rectly placed. 

3. The standard of spelling is the Early 
West-Saxon,with Cosijn as ultimate authority. 
But here Hall differs from his predecessors in 
that he inserts only forms which actually 
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occur. Thus, if a word is not found in the 
Early West-Saxon manuscripts,the Late West- 
Saxon form is given, and if this is wanting, 
recourse is had toa dialectic form. To com. 
plete the confusion, Dr. Hall goes on to say, 
‘this plan has not always been adhered to.’ 
He has sought to exclude all normalizations, 
but cannot hope to have succeeded, ‘as _ they 
swarm in some of the glossaries on which 
the dictionary is founded.’ 

This is, without doubt, the feature of the 
book which will be most often called in ques- 
tion. The author offers, in defence of his 
course, the following arguments : 

(a). Normalization is common in glossa- 
ries, and this new arrangement will give the 
student ‘ another string to his bow.’ 

(6). By taking a spelling which really oc- 
curs, and, of a number of actual forms, the 
most common one, the necessity of looking 
in two or more places for a word is in large 
measure obviated. 

(c). To help to ‘counteract the drawbacks’ 
of his plan, all the variants of the root-vowel 
of simple words have been placed in paren- 
theses against the head-form; the student is 
thus enabled to find all the compounds, no 
matter what their vowel may be. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Hall’s plan has aided 
him in condensing the work into 369 pages 
—an end, by the way, which seems to have 
been continually kept in view—; and its 
practical value, in many instances, cannot be 
denied. But it gives to his pages an utterly 
unscientific and confused appearance, and 
greatly lessens the value of the book for any 
other purpose than that which, after all, is of 
prime importance,—to serve as a means of 
translating Old English. 

Two examples of this confusion may suffice: 
on page 81, we have egsa, éysa=egesa, égesa. 
These words, egsa and égsa, are not as would 
appear, equivalent forms, but come from en- 
tirely separate roots: egsa, from ege, ‘terror;’ 
égsa, from a root kindred to that of a@gan, ‘to 
own.’ On page 197, appear /etl@ow=—/lattéow. 
léttewestre, sf. ‘guide, conductress.’ ©. 
[/attéow.] These are precisely parallel words; 
but, no account of the greater frequency of oc- 
currence of one or the other form, this ridicu- 
lous separation of them has been made. 





4. All words occurring in the Alfredian 
manuscripts have been marked A O. (Oros- 
ius), C P. (Cura Pastoralis), or Chr. (Chroni- 
cle), as the case may be. 

The forms which appear in AElfric are often 
marked AZ; many of those confined to the 
poetry are designated by a dagger, and some 
dialectic forms are denoted by N, M, A, or 
K. But this marking is confessedly incom- 
plete. 

5. Numerous references are made to Cook’s 
translation of Sievers’s Grammar, and to the 
Grammatical Introduction to Sweet’s Reader. 
These are quite full and must be very helpful 
to the student. They explain points of both 
phonology and inflection. 

6. An unusually large number of cross- 
references are given. All the parts of strong 
verbs which differ from the infinitive, and oc- 
casional peculiar case-forms of nouns and 
pronouns, are inserted separately. This will 
be a great boon to the elementary student. 
Many, though not all, variations of spelling 
have been noted. Sometimes this seems 
superfluous; as (p. 81), @égdand and ég/ond, 
both referring to 7g/and. Again a perplexing 
form is omitted, as geunrdtian (=geunrdtsian) 
Elfe. Hgl. 4, 295; underfencge (=underf- 
eng), Hgl. 12, 46. 

7. Four tables are given at the beginning 
of the book, which are expected to compen- 
sate for any shortcomings farther on. These 
contain, respectively, the vowel sounds in 
stressed syllables in the various dialects: 
normalizations used in the dictionary, with 
the forms which they replace (as de-, for d7-, 
big-); the ablaut-series of the various, classes 
of strong verbs, in Germanic, Gothic, Ice- 
landic, and Old English; and an index to the 
ablaut and umlaut vowels found in the parts 
( other than the four principal ones ; e. g., 3rd 
person singnlar, present indicative ) of strong 
verbs. 

The chief faults of the book, other than 
those already pointed out, are 

1. No compound words are divided into 
their elements; all words are printed without 
any division into syllables. And yet prefixes 
and other initial components are often entered 
separately. 

2. No derivations are given. Occasion- 
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ally, some etymologically connected form is 
added in parenthesis, but without a word to 
explain its relation to the form under definition. 
It may be the Old English root-word, another 
word from the same root, or a cognate in one 
of the other Germanic languages. In the se- 
lection of these cognates, moreover, no sys- 
tem has been followed; any word which 
chanced to occur to the writer has apparently 
been set down. Modern English forms, which 
would be of great interest and assistance to 
the student, are very rare. When the trans- 
lation is the modern form of the same word, 
the fact is not made known by any change 
in the type, or other visible sign. 

3. No references to texts are given, other 
than the general ones to Alfred and A£Ifric, 
mentioned above, except in the case of words 
which occur only once, or have never before 
been included in a dictionary. 

However, these faults are of minor impor- 
tance. The book is, on the whole, a very 
useful one, especially since the larger and 
more scientific Bosworth-Toller Dictionary 
is still incomplete. It contains many more 
words than any other work of the sort; the 
definitions are very concise, but excellent; 
and the book will supply a need which has 
been deeply felt on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. It is to the elementary student for whose 
use it was especially prepared, that it will be 
of the greatest service. 

Until the appearance of something better, 
we can recommend Dr. Hall’s book as the 
most complete and generally handy Diction- 
ary of Old English for elementary use. 


FRANK H. CHASE. 
Yale University. 





ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. 


Beyging Sterkra Sagnorda t /slensku. J6n 
THORKELSSON hefir samid. Reykjavik: 1888- 
94. pp. xii+ vii+576. Se. 

THE present book, a reference collection of 

the inflectional forms of strong verbs in old and 

new Icelandic, is one of the most important 
contributions, on account of its breadth and 
reliability, that has yet been made to the de- 
tailed history of the Icelandic language. Its 
plan is to give all verbal forms with reference 





citation, first in the older language, that is Old 
Norse, and then in recent Icelandic. Re- 
ferences for the older period are collected, 
where possible, from the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and where they are not at 
hand from the fifteenth century, not only from 
Icelandic, but from Norwegian sources. For 
the later period, the majority of forms are 
taken from the nineteenth century. The list 
of sources includes more than two hundred 
titles. 

The strong verbs have persisted in Ice- 
landic in a remarkable degree. Of one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine verbs in Old Norse (not 
counting verbs like gua, snta, gréa, réa, jd 
(/éa), td), no less than one hundred and sixty- 
six have come down ina strong form to new 
Icelandic, although some of them; e. g., gey7a, 
gnesta, hnjésa, slyngva, sperna are notably de- 
fective. Six verbs; viz., bjarga, fregna, spfja, 
tyggja, verpa, pvd, have in the present lan- 
guage in part strong and weak forms. Fif- 
t@en verbs have gone bodily over to the weak 
conjugation; they are: d/anda, blikja, bléta, 
Salda, feta, freta, gala, gnaga (N. 1. alsonaga), 
hjdlpa, hnjéda, mala, rista, rita, skepja, bryn- 
gva (N. I. brengja, prongva). Blanda, how- 
ever, has both strong and weak forms in the 
p.p.; vista has sometimes a strong pret. and 
p. p., as has also rita ; bréngva has a strong 
p-p. as adj; dlikja, gala, hjdlpa, mala, skepja 
have strong forms in poetry. A/7/é has been 
replaced by the weak verb &/é6ra in the same 
signification. Ten verbs have no forms given 
in New Icelandic; they are: de//a, fisa, gnel/a, 
hnyggja, hnoggva, hrjésa, serda, sida, sniva 
(snfja), svipa. All, with the single exception 
of sida, are notably defective in Old Norse. 

The list of strong verbs in New Icelandic, 
on the other hand, exhibits gains over that of 
Old Norse in several instances. Avida, which 
is throughout weak in Old Norse, is weak in 
New Icelandic in the present but strong in 
the past tenses. Svidain Old Norse as tran- 
sitive is strong, as intransitive, however, it is 
weak; in new Icelandic it is strong in both 
uses. Three verbs, no forms of which are 
cited from Old Norse, have in New Icelandic 
a strong conjugation; they are: /Anjéta— 
hnaut—hnjotid, klipa—kleip—klipinn, smella 
—small—smollinn, the last one of which has 
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been accidentally omitted from the table of 
contents on p. xi. 

The book, whose contents here are simply 
indicated, is a most painstaking and compre- 
hensive piece of work that should serve as 
material in many directions. When the his- 
tory of the Icelandic language shall be ulti- 
mately written, the present collection of verb- 
al forms will furnish ready material for an 
important chapter. 


Wo. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The History of the English Language. By 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English 


Philology in Cornell University. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


THE growing interest in English philology has 
manifested itself in the production of three 
new works upon the history of the English 
language. Mr. Champneys, writing in Eng- 
land and yielding to the demands of the Eng- 
lish student, has introduced into his History 
of the English Language a great deal that is 
local in character and usage. Chiefly in the 
closing chapters of the book have the dialectal 
forms been treated in such a manner that the 
reader, however studious he may be, loses 
himself in a tangle of historical data and col- 
loquialisms. Nevertheless the informal pre- 
sentation of the Protean nature of the English 
language in its old home is novel and attractive 
to anyone who is more or less familiar with 
the various dialects and the dialectal literature 
of England. 

A second work more historical in its ar- 
rangement is the revised and enlarged edition 
of Professor Lounsbury’s Auglish Language. 
This work has been enlarged to the extent of 
one hundred and fifty pages and improved on 
almost every page. A few errors still remain, 
and the mode of presenting the subject has 
been unfortunately left unchanged. At a 
glance one may see that an historian of the 
English language has two paths open to him: 
one, following the order of time; the other, 
the order of some particular topic, as the noun 
or verb, through the whole history of the 





language. It is true, however, that neither of 
these paths can be followed closely without 
danger. Most writers have preferred a com- 
promise between the two. Professor Louns- 
bury has preferred this and has so successfully 
pursued it that we are charmed with it all, 
except the starting point. And here, why 
could we not have had an outline of the two 
great laws that have determined so many of 
the leading characteristics of the English lan- 
guage? Werefer to‘the laws of Grimm and 
Verner. Though these laws are not strictly 
English, they are to the language in its course 
of development what the law of gravitation is 
to the construction of a house. Most students 
pass from the architecture of Latin and Greek 
forms into that of English. If they have the 
rule and plumbline of Grimm and Verner, 
they are better builders. 

Such an equipment Dr. Emerson has pro- 
vided. And this third book upon the history 
of the English language is the one concerning 
which I wish to speak at greater length. 
Dr. Emerson has written a practical text-book 
which presents an admirable arrangement of 
the growth of the language historically, to- 
gether with an outline of the fundamental 
principles upon which this development has 
taken its course. 

The first of the five parts into which this 
work has been divided is introductory in char- 
acter and discusses the relationship of Eng- 
lish to other languages. Just here the author 
has found it ‘“‘necessary to an understanding 
of English as of any other Teutonic speech ”’ 
to give place to an outline of one of the prin- 
cipal peculiarities of all Teutonic languages, 
namely, the shifting of consonants. This 
phenomenon was first examined by Rask, a 
Danish scholar, and was later arranged by the 
German scholar, Jacob Grimm, under the law 
now known as Grimm’s Law. This law was 
further applied to other cases, seemingly inex- 
plicable, by another Danish philologist, Karl 
Verner, whose name is now linked with that 
of Grimm. This consonantal shift is one of 
the features of English philology which never 
fail to awaken the interest of students, even 
though their study be limited to English. 

The second part is entitled, ‘‘The Standard 
Language and the Dialects.’’ Many will be 
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jnterested and some surprised, perhaps, be- 
cause of the emphasis, not necessarily by the 
announcement, which the writer makes re- 
garding the relation of the English to the 
Norman conquerors during the Middle English 
period. 

‘*Mistaken conceptions as to the influence 
of the Norman conquest on the English lan- 
guage are largely p to erroneous ideas of 
the relations existing between the two peoples 
during the so-called Norman period. It has 
already been pointed out, that the affairs of 
England and Normandy were becoming mixed 
as early as the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when Emma of Normandy became 
the wite of AEthelred of England. When Wil- 
liam the Norman came, it was to no ordinary 
subjugation of a hostile people.’’ 

... *‘ Again, the actual number of the Nor- 
mans coming in at the conquest has been 
greatly exaggerated in popular estimation.” 
Our former conceptions regarding the breach 
in English life and institutions resulting from 
the conquest have already been corrected by 
later historians, but philologists have been 
slow to accept the evidence of the historians 
regarding the continuity of things English, 
partly because of lack of evidence, partly 
through a failure to keep pace with historical 
investigation. Dr. Emerson has called a timely 
halt here. It remains now for students of this 
period to give more weight to the evidence of 
such historians as Freeman and Stubbs. They 
must not confine themselves to literary docu- 
ments. A recent critic of Chaucerian literature 
has made an error in the same direction. He 
speaks of the language of Chaucer as if the 
poet had invented every word and phrase, as 
if he had not employed the poetic vocabulary 
inherited from all his predecessors. Insuffici- 
ent evidence is the charge against such a 
critic. 

In the third section, after discussing the 
native and foreign elements in the English 
vocabulary, the author turns to two of the 
most important topics ; namely, the history of 
English sounds, phonology, and the history of 
English inflection. More than one half of the 
book is devoted to these two divisions. Dr. 
Emerson has treated the phonology in the 
simplest manner, and wisely so. While fully 
appreciating that there is ‘‘no true etymolo- 
gizing which does not base itself upon a 





thorough understanding of sound-laws, and 
an accurate accounting for the changes in in- 
dividual sounds,’’ he has avoided the use of 
too complicated a system for the average 
college student, one might venture to write 
college teacher, for this branch of philology 
has been studiously shunned. Even recent 
historians of the English language have been 
afraid to enter this most arid, and therefore 
neglected, region of linguistic study. We say 
afraid, for we all confess our timidity, and 
know that Dr. Emerson has not over-estimated 
the value of phonology when he emphasizes 
the “importance of the spoken, that is the 
living, word as fundamental to all linguistic 
study.’’ Such a chapter as this will do more 
to hasten that ‘“‘inevitable day,’’ when pho- 
nology will be recognized as a fundamental 
adjunct to the preparation for a_ historical 
course in English language, than other more 
elaborate systems designed for the same pur- 
pose. We have in mind the authoritative 
work of Mr. Sweet. The very elaborateness 
of the latter’s work renders it useless to all 
students that have not had the double advan- 
tage of possessing phonetic skill and the 
author’s personal instruction. 

Teachers of English grammar who have 
never been philologically trained will find 
many of the most vexing problems of modern 
English grammar traced to their origin and 
briefly analyzed in the final section of the 
book. Here the historical usage of words and 
phrases is presented to explain the changes 
that they have undergone. Nor does the 
author oppose the historical form to the current 
form, he does not encourage antagonism to 
good form by making the historical appear 
more worthy of acceptance than the former. 
It is sometimes found that teachers encourage 
such expressions as, ‘‘ It is me,’’ because it is 
historical, after the genius of the language, 
they aver, and they thus oppose the work of 
the rhetorician. Undoubtedly the duty of the 
historian is solely to furnish us the data and to 
allow us to draw our own conclusions, but the 
historian is apt to know best what our con- 
clusions should be, especially when the best 
language is the history of the best writers. 

In addition to the skilfull arrangement of 
the subject-matter, the book is supplied with a 
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good map, chart and diagrams illustrating the 
location and movements of the dialects. The 
index also is complete. 

CHARLES F, MCCLUMPHA. 
Ripon College. 


MODERN LITERATURE. 


Studi di Letterature Straniere, di B. ZUMBINI. 
Firenze: Successori Le Monnier, 1893. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 264. 

TuHIs book has received the highest praise, 

not only in Italy, but in the other countries 

whose literatures it discusses, and surely in 
learning, taste and charm of manner it ranks 
with the best criticism that our generation 
produces. The author has no rigid system. 
Works of literature are not classified like the 
stuffed animals and fossils of a museum, nor 
are they made to serve as premises for scien- 
tific generalizations; yet in his wide, almost 
universal reading, Zumbini has had a sharp 
eye for analogies and resemblances of every 
kind, but particularly for comparisons with the 
literature of his own Italy, so that his book is 
fruited with fresh ideas and suggestive views. 

Almost every essay contains hints for investi- 

gations which would be sure to yield interest- 

ing results. 

Three of his subjects are taken from English 
literature, four from the German, and two 
from the French. The list is as follows: The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Paradise Lost, Mac- 
beth; The Messias, the Goethe-Museum in 


Weimar, Goethe’s Egmont and Manzoni’s ; 


Conte di Carmagnola, Nathan der Weise; 
L’Abbaye de Théléme of Rabelais, and Hu- 
go’s L’Art d’étre Grand Pére. Worn as many 
of these topics are, they are here treated 
with such originality and such critical ability 
as to make every page interesting and instruc- 
tive, for the author disdains to repeat univer- 
sally known theories and will rather remain 
silent than merely echo the thoughts of others. 

Zumbini’s critical judgment is penetrating 
and sure. Macbeth’s character is studied asa 
combination of action and imagination, of 
evil desire and avenging conscience; the 
Messias is ranked between the religious vision 
and the epic, Klopstock’s inventions are more 
numerous than his creations ;. the continued 


! 


vitality of poetic ideals is illustrated by Hu- 
go’s poetry of infancy and childhood, which 
in turn is defined by a luminous comparison 
with Wordsworth. At every point neglected 
beauties are revealed, unsuspected relations 
made manifest. 

The keynote of the volume is Italy. The 
episode of the Abbaye de Thél2me is consid- 
ered in connection with Ariosto’s island of Al- 
cina, with the new ideas of marriage, honor and 
religion, with Laurentius Valla, and, above all, 
with the spirit of the Renascence. Nathan der 
Weise reveals its obligations to Cardono and 
to three of Boccaccio’s tales. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Paradise Lostand the Messias, 
| all suggest the Divine Comedy. The Goethe- 
| Museum is filled with objects that make the 

Italian heart palpitate. Particularly significant 
| among them are volumes of Manzoni and 
| Foscolo in the library and many objects of 
_ art gathered during the /¢a/ian Journey, objects 
| whose influence upon Goethe’s development 
| is set forth and traced back to the pictures in 
| his father’s house at Frankfort. A reverse 
| obligation is considered in the essay on Goe- 
| the’s Agmont and Manzoni’s Conte di Car- 
| magnola. Starting from a quotation from 
| Egmont written on the fly leaf of the copy 

of his tragedy which Manzoni presented to 

Goethe, the author traces the resemblance 

between the two works in sentiment, in 

characters and in the lack of true dramatic 
| quality. 

Naturally, regarding the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the Paradise Lost, which are grouped 
together as ‘‘Two English poems of the 
| Seventeenth Century,’”’ there could be little 
to say which would have absolute novelty ; 
yet, in reading these studies, one finds the 
continual incitement of fresh interest. There 
are passages it is true, that are slightly disap- 
pointing. The typical in Puritanism is not 
sufficiently distinguished from what was indi- 
| vidual; the study of Bunyan’s mind is color- 

less after the imaginative psychology of Taine, 

and his materials are underrated; the re- 
/ marks about the hisses with which the de- 
mons greet Satan appear a little strained. 
_ But the reviewer feels hesitation in speaking 
| of such slight defects, in the presence of such 
extraordinary merits. Starting from the idea 
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that the Puritan faith was not hostile to art 
but was naturally poetical, excepting for the 
restriction it placed upon the creative faculty, 
Zumbini analyzes the ideas, the action and 
the characters in these works of Bunyan and 
Milton, and traces beauties and faults to their 
causes in the Puritan conception of life. The 
most masterly part is the analysis of the char- 
acter of Satan, the fiend with tender and noble 
elements, the hero, the orator, the ‘‘ Farinata 
soprannaturale.’’ His qualities are educed 
from the writings of the Fathers, he is set in 
the midst of all the poetry of passion and trag- 
edy,he is shown to have been essentially human 
even tothe Puritans. A short quotation from 
this study will illustrate the author’s manner 
and recommend his book more than many 
praises. Having called attention to the dis- 
crepancy between Satan in action and Satan 
as described by Milton, he writes: 





‘‘Why does he derive greater advantage | 
from the first condition than from the second ? | 
The reason is that the Puritan idea was pres- | 
ent to the poet less strongly in the one case | 


than in the other. When describing, Milton 
thought of the effect of the work itself upon 
the hearts of men and wished that it should 
help to make them abhor in Satan the origin 
of all evil, severed from all possibility of good 
elements. But placing him in action he un- 
consciously sank his ideas in his creation and, 
besides making him more heroic, took from 


him of the supernatural what he added to him | 
_ introduce the Studies to us, of which the first 


of the human.”’ 


Lewis F. Mott. 
The College of the City ef New York. 





MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE. 


Studies in Mediaeval Life and Literature by 
EDWARD TOMPKINS MCLAUGHLIN. Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Yale 


University. New York and London: 1894: | 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. xi+188 pp. 


THE author follows out two purposes in these | 
Studies; first to present to us pictures of the | 


Middle Ages as they were, and then to trace 
the thread of human unity running through 
them. Primarily, though, these essays are a 


study of man, with his foibles and virtues, his | 


sentiments and passions, his hopes and his | 
fears. It is no defence, no glorification, no | 


dazzling picture, and likewise no gloomy 


sketch in sombre colors of those times of 
which, as the author rightly says: 
‘*The usual conception seems to consist of a 
few facts and theories about the feudal system 
and the crusades, the names with possibly 
some traits of a few eminent public figures 
and a general impression of confusion and 
obscurity ... . sunshine and twilight on either 
hand and in the background an impenetrable 
mist concealing the great masses of humanity 
as well as all concrete actual lives of all the 
great.”’ 
No fair-minded reader will deny that Professor 
McLaughlin has accomplished his object and 
has produced a work of interest to the general 
reader as also to the special student. For the 
latter it has an additional scientific value, as it 
contains an untold amount of careful research 
and study, of thorough learning and clear, 
penetrating literary discrimination, though its 
pages are not loaded down with learned foot- 
notes and have not been multiplied by appen- 
dices and fruitless discussions of obscure 
points. Itisa great pity that the unfinished 
study on Dante, the embodiment and culmi- 
nating point of mediaevalism, could not be 
included and that other projected ones on 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walther von 
der Vogelweide had never taken shape. 

A short biographical sketch and an appreci- 
ative discussion of the author’s career as 
scholar and teacher by Professor Lounsbury, 


treats of the Mediaeval Feeling for Nature. 
Schiller in his Naive und Sentimentalische 
Dichtung had called attention to the difference 
between the ancient and modern feeling for 
nature and partially analyzed this difference. 
Humboldt in the Kosmos and Friedlander in 
Die Sittenyeschichte der Romer had followed 
out his suggestions and traced in general out- 
line the history of this sentiment. Others ina 
fragmentary way have touched upon the ques- 
tion, but no one before Professor McLaughlin 
has treated this period so fully, enriched our 
knowledge so much and by happy comparisons 
made us appreciate so clearly and concretely 
the sentiment of mediaeval man for nature in 
all its phases. He reaches these interesting 
definite conclusions : 


‘*That the northern poets described storm, 
winter, the ocean and kindred subjects, with 
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considerable force and fullness. In the culti- 
vated literatures to the south natural descrip- 
tion was mainly confined to the agreeable 
forms of beauty. ... The exterior world was 
not made a subject of close observation, nor 
was its poetic availability realized as a setting 
for action, or as an interpreter of emotion.” 

The author has given a partial explanation 
of the difference of sentiment between the 
poets of the North and South, but nota full 
one. The feeling for nature of both northern 
and southern peoples was really an ‘animal 
sensation.’’ The northern nations loved the 
fierce and the rugged because it appealed to 
their love of fight; it was but another phase of 
their Berserker nature. The feeling was that 
exultant feeling of defiance resulting from the 
mere physical resistance to storm and hard- 
ship. Christianity and the inheritance of Ro- 
man civilization had toned down the fierce 
heathen spirit of the southern nations. The 
sagas and epics of the north breathe this old 
heathen spirit, the epics and lyrics of France 
and Germany show the refining influences of 
Christianity and Roman culture. 

We cannot help wondering that the Middle 
Ages, which in their literature and their life 
show so often weariness of the world, of 
its vanities and unsatisfying pleasures, should 
not have developed the ‘‘sentimental’’ love 
of nature (characteristic to such a remarkable 
degree of their eulogists and imitators, the 
Romantic poets), which Schiller says ‘‘is like 
the longing of a sick man for health.”’ It 
seems strange that it should have been left to 
the unbelieving rationalistic Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to call forth into luxuriant growth, the 
dormant germ of that sentiment which is ‘‘so 
closely akin to religion.’’ Yet the reason is 
not far to seek. The mediaeval weary heart 
and soul sought refuge in the church and mo- 
nastic seclusion, in pious devotion and religious 
service, while to the Eighteenth Century there 
was no other resource but to flee to nature for 
peace and rest which the world did not give. 
And it is interesting to note that the restless, 
yearning search for the mystic ‘‘ blue flower,” 
the symbol of the restful harmony of nature, 
led so many German Romanticists back into 
the fold of the Mediaeval Church and its rest- 
giving beliefs. 

The sentiment for nature today is calmer, 


deeper, truer and more universal, due possibly 
to the development of aesthetic taste in gen- 
eral, ‘‘to a blind following of the poets,’’ and 
also to the fact that, as in Rousseau’s and 
Schiller’s age, the jaded human soul goes to 
nature for the restoration of health and peace. 
But it is chiefly due, as the essayist correctly 
concludes, ‘‘to the growth of modern refine- 
ment and ethical sensitiveness,’’ which makes 
man appreciate more and more our new phys- 
ical symbols of human emotion, and realize 
that nature “enfolds him with love and 
beauty, it cries back to his passion and pain in 
winter and storm, from the solemn mountains 
it reminds him of himself, an unconquerable 
partner of its own eternity.” 

At the very outset of his second essay on 
Ulrich von Liechtenstein the author disarms 
criticism when he says wittily, “if defective 
eyesight makes a man fancy a burdock a rose 
bush, and if he tends and cherishes the absurd 
idealization—at least, the man has a sentiment 
for roses.’’ Yet it is but justice to say that he 
has given a too-sympathetic and favorable 
estimate of Ulrich, of whom he makes an old 
German ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ As the hero led a 
double life of love, one of prosaic fondness 
for wife and home, and the other of extrava- 
gant devotion to his lady love and knight er- 
rantry, so it stands with his real life and his 
poetical life. History gives us the one picture 
ofa heavily built, strong and brave soldier, 
an unscrupulous, violent partisan and a cun- 
ning, self-seeking politician. His Frauendienst 
gives us the very reverse. Even his ingenuous 
confessions bear testimony to his shrewdness, 
for some of the most affecting incidents have 
been borrowed or else highly colored by like 
incidents taken from other sources. Yet 
Ulrich does have a ‘‘sentiment for roses’’ and 
has unrolled a poetically true picture of the 
chivalrous Minnedienst, the controlling senti- 
ment in the lives of the knightly class. The 
study is a mere narrative sketch, full of inter- 
esting digressions and smaller studies by the 
way, unpretentious, yet written in a charming, 
simple style and containing choice bits of 
poetical translation from the original. One of 
the chief charms of the book is the style, any- 
thing but showy and flashy, and yet rising in 
passages to great power and beauty. With all 
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its simplicity and directness the style is poeti- 
cal, rich in sentiment and feeling, interesting, 
fervent and spirited throughout. 
The interspersed translations of some real 
gems of mediaeval poetry are exquisite. 
English translations of the mediaeval German 
epic poetry, with their jingling metres, their 
many faults of rhetoric, style and translation, 
are anything but successful, generally destroy- 
ing the chief beauty of the originals, namely 
their powerful simplicity. Few have attempted 
the lyrics for they have realized the difficulty 
of the task. Bayard Taylor’s translations in 
his Studies are richer and more sensuous, less 
rigid in style and form, but he has allowed 
himself many liberties with the text of the 
originals. Professor McLaughlin’s translations 
of unusually well-chosen passages are as 
graceful and delicate as Taylor’s and are true 
translations, translations of word, of music, 
of thought and of spirit. 
Apart from such translations and side lights 
thrown upon the “misty background of the 
Middle Ages,’’ which make the essay on Neid- 
hart von Reuenthal so readable, there is an 
additional interest in the fact that it is the only 
study in English of this Peasants’ Poet and it 
is fully the peer of any discussion in German 
of this same subject. Professor McLaughlin 
was undoubtedly right in his estimate of Neid- 
hart as a poet and of his rank in society and 
personal character. He was a court poet, liv- 
ing amongst the peasants to some extent, but 
using the materials gathered there chiefly for 
the diversion of his courtly audiences, who 
were delighted with his freshness and verve, 
but in his old age relapsing into convention- 
ality, harping ever on the worn out themes of | 
his earlier successful songs. It would seem, 
however, that the episode of Vriderune’s mir- 
ror which is so oft a recurring theme, fraught 
with regret and sadness, in Neidhart’s poems, 
and which Professor McLaughlin has so in- 
geniously explained, has a simpler and hence | 
more probable explanation in the theory ad- 
vanced by Keinz in the Proceedings of the | 
Munich Academy (1888 Vol. ii, 309 ff.). 

This study on Neidhart as well as the suc- 
ceeding one, entitled Meier Helmbrecht, are 
interesting in themselves, but especially so to | 
the student of manners and customs and of | 
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social institutions. The following study on 
**Childhood”’ is of more general human in- 
terest. The limitations of a review prevent a 
detailed presentation of its many interesting 
facts and discussions. It is a pity that the 
author of the Studies was obliged in it to omit 
a proposed detailed comparison of Longfel- 
low’s Golden Legend and Der arme Heinrich. 
Nothing could bring out so clearly the differ- 
ence between mediaeval and modern senti- 
ment in many respects. Longfellow through- 
out consciously strives to get into the spirit of 
the period of his story, endeavors to strip off 
the six centuries of culture and advanced 
thought, though in vain. He feels the need of 
changing small details, of creating by extra- 
neous pictures a background and an atmos- 
phere for his legend in order to gain credence 
for it. Simple religious faith becomes mystic ec- 
stasy ; the maiden, who in Hartmann’s story is 
earthy of this earth, flesh of our flesh, is trans- 
formed by the modern poet into an ethereal 
being of the Fra Angelico type, chiefly halo, 
golden harp and flowing cerulean robe. The 
miraculous cure, so natural a consequence of 
the premises of the mediaeval story, Longfel- 
low feels constrained to explain rationally and 
so makes dull prose of one of its most poet- 
ical features. The Go/den Legend isa charm- 
ing poem, but its author did not possess the 
childlike faith characteristic of mediaevalism, 
and necessary to sustaining the poetic illu- 
sion of the simple story of the peasant girl 
and the prince. Der arme Heinrich is all 
that Professor McLaughlin claims for it, and it 
is painful and humiliating to read such childish 
criticisms of it as are to be found in Gostwick 
and Harrison’s History of German Literature. 

In these essays the author has run through al- 
most the entire scale of human sentiment and 
feeling, in order in his last to strike the full 
deep note of man’s noblest passion to which 
the hearts of all vibrate responsively. The 
story of Abelard and Heloise is not a new one, 
though the version here, drawn from the first 
sources, is probably new to most people. Itis 
a brilliant price of writing, in the best sense of 
that abused word, ‘‘brilliant.’’ Analysis will 
not help to an appreciation; it ought simply 
to be read and enjoyed. 

A word in regard to the exterior of the 
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Studies which have been put in an attractive, 
tasty binding, and neatly printed. The print- 
ing is unusually accurate, only one misprint 
_ having come to the reviewer’s notice. 

As we lay aside the book we are ready to 
echo the opinion of a critic who concluded his 
criticism of this work as follows: 

‘*Not only do those who knew the author 
have cause for profoundly regretting the sud- 
den ending of a literary career which opened 
with such unusual promise, but everybody, 
friend or stranger, must mourn the loss of one 


whose past work gave hope of such abundant 
fruition in the future.’’ 


GusTAv GRUENER. 
Yale University. 





SOME RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 
ON MODALITY. 


Perfective und Imperfective Actionsart im 
Germanischen, von WILHELM STREITBERG. 
PBB. xv, 70 ff. 


Zur Frage iber den Ursprung der perfec- 
tivierenden Function der Verbalprifixe. 
Nebst Einleitung tiber das Zusammenwirken 
des syntaktischen und phonetischen Factors. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Magisterwiirde, von CARL RECHA. Dorpat: 
1893. 

Verba Perfektiva namentlich im Heliand. 
Ein Beitrag zum Verstandnis der germani- 
schen Verbalkomposition, von RUDOLF 
WuUSTMANN. Leipzig: 1894. 


‘MopaALity’ (German ‘Aktionsart’) is the 
character or mode of action expressed by a 
verb, and is usually divided into two kinds, 
perfective, and imperfective. 


‘‘Perfective [a word coined with especial 
reference to peculiarities of the Slavic lan- 
guages] we designate verbs the meaning of 
which implies the attaining of an end, referring 
either to the moment of the attainment (mo- 
mentary perfectivity), or to the striving after 
an end up to the moment when it is reached 
(durative perfectivity)”’ 

(cf. Wustmann, p. 1), imperfective those which 
do not imply the attaining of an end. Modal- 
ity has nothing whatever to do with the 
relative time of action (Zeitstufe), which is 
expressed by tense. For example, in the sen- 
tences ‘‘ Ich erstieg den Berg—TI arrived at 


the top of the mountain,’’ and ‘‘Die Kurse 
stiegen—the stocks were rising,’’ the action 
referred to takes place in the past, while the 
verb in the first case is perfective, in the second 
imperfective, and the modality of the verbs is 
not altered by changing the tense-form from 
preterite to present, perfect, or future. The 
difference of modality and relative time of 
action (first sharply’ defined by Tobler, KZ. 
xiv, 108-139) is very important and must be 
kept clearly in mind. 

In the Slavo-Lettic dialects the different 
kinds of modality are so sharply defined that 
the underlying principle has been claimed as 
peculiar to that language-group. The ex- 
istence of traces of such a distinction in the | 
Germanic languages was first pointed out by : 
Jakob Grimm (1824, Preface to his translation 
of Wuk Stephanowitsch’s Servian Grammar). 
Later investigations (Bernhardt, Dorfeld, 
Pietsch) were almost exclusively confined to the 
prefix ge- and as a result of this isolation of 
ge- from the other verbal prefixes, its chief 
function, that of producing perfectivity, was 
overlooked. The first scholar to prove con- 
clusively what Grimm had merely suggested, 
was Wilhelm Streitberg in his article on ‘‘ Per- 
fective und imperfective Actionsart im Ger- 
manischen ”’ (PBB. xv, 70 ff.). 

In Slavic we find the following categories of 
verbs, according to their modality (cf. Streit- 
berg I, pp. 70-72): 

1. Imperfective, or continuative verbs ; /és#i, 
‘steigen,’ ‘be mounting’ ; 

2. Perfective, or resultative verbs ; vuz/lésti, 
‘ersteigen,’ ‘ascend,’ ‘surmount,’ ‘arrive at 
the top of.’ This class may be subdivided 
into: 

a. momentary perfectives: ersteigen, ‘arrive 
at the top of,’—Sl. u67#i, ‘erschlagen,’ ‘slay’ ; 

6. durative perfectives: besteigen, ‘ascend,’-- 
Sl. preberem, ‘ich lese durch,’ ‘I am reading 
through’; 

3. iterative verbs, both perfective and im- 
perfective; not existing in the Germanic 
languages. 

Graphically represented, 1 would be an in- 
finite straight line; 2 a, a point; 2 4, a limited 
straight line; 3, a series of infinite straight 
lines, points, or limited straight lines respec- 
tively. 
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Streitberg’s article, dealing with Gothic ex- 
clusively, divides Gothic verbs into: 

1. Imperfective simple (that is, un>compound- 
ed) verbs; for example, saihwan, ‘see,’ ‘have 
the faculty of seeing,’ ‘look at’; hausjan, 
‘hear,’ ‘have the faculty of hearing’; /aujan, 


-*be engaged upon doing ’; 


2. Perfective simple verbs in which the per- 
fective idea is inherent; giman, ‘come’; 
wairpan, ‘become’; briggan; finpan; 

3. Perfective compounds, formed by prefixing 
prepositional adverbs to imperfective verbs ; 
for example, gasaihwan, ‘perceive by seeing’; 
gahausjan, ‘perceive by hearing’; Saet habai 
ausona hausjandona, gahausjai ‘\et him who 
has hearing ears perceive’; fair-, undgreipan, 
‘seize’; usgaggan, ‘go out’; gataujan, ‘ com- 
plete.’ These Streitberg divides into : 

a. Such compounds as receive by the prefix 
an increment in meaning; izsathwan ‘to look 
at,’ ‘look into’; 

6. Absolute perfectives, in which the content 
of the verb is changed only in modality; 
gasaihwan, ‘perceive.’ Ga-, which appears in 
only a few cases with its original local force 
(=Latin co-), becomes, on account of this lack 
of local force, the perfective particle ar’ 
é£oxynv. The perfective simple verbs do not 
enter into composition with colorless ga-, ex- 
cept when thereby a durative perfective is 
changed into a momentary perfective; a fact 
which escaped Streitberg’s notice. So swiltan, 
‘die,’ certainly contains a perfective idea,—we 
cannot think-of dying without having the end 
in mind,—gaswi/tan is a momentary perfective, 
‘ breathe one’s last.’ 

Finally (4), there are a limited number of 
imperfective simp/icia that, by their nature, 
do not admit of perfectivity; such as wisan, 
‘be’ (corresponding perfective: wairpan ‘be- 
come’); rodjan, ‘speak,’ ‘talk’ (perfective: 
gipan, ‘say’); liban, ‘live’; frigon, ‘love’; 
fijan, ‘hate.’ They remain imperfective in 
composition (a/wisan, ‘be present’; mipbrod- 
jan, ‘talk together,’) and are never com- 
pounded with colorless ga-. 

Streitberg further shows how perfectivity is 
used by Ulfilas to make good losses that 
Gothic had suffered in tense-forms as com- 
pared with the I.-E. parent-speech; as, for 
example, by the rendering of the Greek aorist 


by a perfective. 

Already in Gothic there is a tendency to use 
ga- as the mere formal sign of the past partici- 
ple, a very natural development. This pro- 
cess has been going on steadily, until in Mod. 
H.G. ge- is established as formal sign of the 
past participle. The original state of affairs is 
to be seen only in verbs compounded with 
inseparable prefixes, further in worden in the 
perfect of the passive voice (er ist getétet wor- 
den), and in occasional remnants in dialectic 
forms (worden, kommen, funden; Gotz von 
Berlichingen: troffen). 

Recha’s monograph adds nothing new to the 
subject of verb-modality, and is decidedly in- 
ferior to Streitberg’s masterly investigation. 
Streitberg, as Recha informs us, was not justi- 
fied in transferring Slavo-Lettic verb-categories 
into the Germanic field; but this objection is 
ill-founded, since Streitberg uses the Slavic 
only to give aclear idea of modality on ac- 
count of the sharply defined distinction of its 
different categories in these languages, that is, 
for comparison and illustration. Recha at- 
tempts to trace the development of perfectivity 
back to original conditions. The lengthy in- 
troduction, a discussion of the co-operation of 
the syntactic and phonetic factors in language, 
largely made up of quotations, has a very in- 
direct bearing on the question. After attesting 
by liberal quotations from Brugmann and 
Delbriick the original use of reduplication as 
a means of expressing perfectivity, Recha ad- 
vances the theory that the later production of 
perfectivity by a verbal prefix is merely a 
formal transferring of function from the re- 
duplicating syllable to prefix (p. 69), because 
(p. 73): 

“the Sprachgefiihl for reduplication having 
been weakened was finally satisfied with any 


prefix, which lengthened the form of the verb 
in the same way as the reduplicating syllable.” 


This—the only point Recha makes—is certainly 
false. Perfectivity as such is not developed, 
but is inherent in the combination of the con- 
tents of a verb and a local adverb (cf. ‘Wust- 
mann cited below). 


1 Other mistakes of Recha are, 1 his classing all uncom- 
pounded verbs as imperfectives, thus ignoring the second 
class in Streitberg’s division (giman, wair ban, etc.); 2 his 
statement, on p. 46, that Gothic uses the preterite of com 
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While Recha’s investigation on modality is a 
step backward and would best have remained 
unprinted, Wustmann’s Verba Perfektiva isa 
welcome and valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject. It supplements, and in several points 
represents an advance upon Streitberg. The 
most important of these are the following : 


“The change of modality by a prefix is 
nothing but the result of the combination of 
the contents of both verb and prefix (p. 18). 
The latter fixes upon a certain point in the 
activity of the verb, which as such may be 
compared to an infinite straight line; perfec- 
tivity, or perfective modality consists in repre- 
senting the activity as starting from this point, 
or striving towards it, or just reaching it. 
Therefore the word ‘perfectivity’ is insufficient, 
since it fails to recognize the equal claim of 
the ingressive to recognition with the perfec- 
tive oreffective. In bd/indaiussaihwand, daubai 
gahausjand ‘the blind obtain sight, and the 
deaf regain their hearing,’ both verbs are dis- 
tinctly ingressive. In a number of verbs it is 
possible to conceive of the original final point 
of activity as the beginning or starting point 
of the same activity later. rsehen originally 
meant ‘perceive’; but as the activity of seeing 
is continued, ersehen may also be taken for an 
ingressive. The same must have been the 
case in a number of verbs like Gothic gasathw- 
an, and so we have besides the M.H.G. per- 
fectives gestin, gesitzen geligen, the ingres- 
sives ‘enter into the state of standing, sitting, 
lying,’ that is, ‘stop,’ ‘sit down,’ ‘lie down.’ 
The separation of perfectives and ingressives, 
neglected by Streitberg, is essential, and justi- 
fied by historic development.”’ 


‘*Since all relations in language which ap- 
pear to us figuratively were originally only 
space conceptions, and since the perfectivity, 
or more correctly momentariness of a verb, 
always refers to a point in space, or a moment 
in time, one must start from the fundamental 
meaning of the prefix in explaining perfective 
compounds [which, again, Streitberg failed to 
do]. Streitberg’s distinction of ‘absolute’ 
perfectivity (colorless ga-) and perfectivity with 
simultaneous increment in meaning (see above), 
is unessential ; there really is no absolute per- 
fectivity as long as the reaching of an end is 
felt in a verbal idea, and a really colorless 


pound (perfective) verbs as perfect tense (¢tauya ‘I am doing,’ 
tawida ‘1 did,’ gatawida ‘1 have done,’) contradicted by 
himself on p. 96; 3 his failing to perceive that most prefixes, 
besides imparting perfectivity, give the verb a distinctly 
local idea, an increment in meaning (cf. p. 89 b.); and his as- 
sertion that these prefixes are used indiscriminately and 
interchangeably (p. 94.)—The work contains some confusing 
misprints, as for example, p. 93 1. 7 from below unbetonten 
for detonten ; on p, 65, Il. 10 and 13 from below, Schmadz in. 
stead of Stolz. 





prefix soon becomes a mere formal sign, as in 
M.H.G. ich enmac gesin.”’ 


The third class of verbal concepts (besides 
perfective simplicia and compounds) men- 
tioned by Wustmann (p. 4), such as in die 
Kirche gehen, 1 do not regard as a class by 
itself; the local adverb which expresses the 
reaching of an end, or motion towards it with 
the reaching implied, and the content of which 
has to be combined with the content of the 
verb to produce perfectivity, may be an adverb 


proper, an adverbial phrase, or an adverbial 
prefix. 


‘*To be consistent,’’ Wustmann continues, 
(p. 4) ‘‘we must extend the term ‘perfective’ 
to every transitive verb in which a stopping or 
interruption of the activity negatives at once 
the whole conception of the action. Thus ich 
baue ein Haus ‘1 am building a house’ is per- 
fective; without the idea of completion we 
should say ich baue an einem Haus ‘1 am 
building at or on a house.’2 This explains at 
once why perfective compounds very often 
take their object in the accusative while the 
corresponding simplex does not; the accusa- 
tive denoting complete subjection or subjuga- 
tion of the object. For example, zach . 
Krone greifen, but die Krone ergreifen; nach 
dem Geliebten blicken but den Gelicbten er- 
blicken. The idea of completed action causes 
the verbs to be made transitive.’’ 


Another good example in addition to those 
cited from Wustmann is the verb nachahmen, 
which takes its object in the accusative when 
the imitation is perfect in all details, in the 
dative when such is not the case. 

Wustmann’s just but rather acrimonious 
criticism of Wunderlich’s treatment of perfec- 
tivity and transitivation in his Der deutsche 
Satzbau (p. 24 ff.) contains an element of 
humor when one recalls to mind the harsh 
treatment which the elder Wustmann’s Sprach- 
dummheiten received at Wunderlich’s hands. 

Wustmann’s special field for the investiga- 
tion of modality is the Heliand. His task is 
more difficult than Streitberg’s, because in the 
case of the Heliand we do not have a Greek 
original, translated by a highly educated man 
with a keen sense for idiom and beauty of 
language (—Does not Wustmann, as well as 
Streitberg, overrate this point? Ulfilas did 
not use perfectivity differently from the Goths 


2 Compare also ev zah/t ‘he is counting,’ imperfective, and 
er 2ahit acht, ‘he counts eight,’ perfective. 
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around him!); also the rhythm may have 
compelled the poet to sacrifice the prefix, as 
especially gi- (ge-) is a light syllable, and we 
cannot tell how far the feeling for its function 
as creating perfectivity had become weakened 
in Old Saxon; and finally we might be tempted 
to attribute to the numerous variations of a 
verbal idea one and the same kind of modality. 
We must give Wustmann the credit of having 
overcome these difficulties throughout his 
work, except in a few details. 

The history of the development of the dif- 
ferent prefixes (chapter 1) is an admirably 
clear presentation of the subject and a valua- 
ble feature of the whole treatise. These pre- 
fixes appear in O.S. as: gi(ge); a (Gothic us, 
Mod. H.G. er), for, far, af, ant, an, bt, be, 
umbt, of, ti (te), thurh, undar, uuidar. It is 
especially interesting to follow what Wust- 
mann says on gi-, the different meanings of 
which—sociative, intensive, perfective, and in- 
gressive—he develops from original ‘ together’ 
=Latin co-, which has undergone the same 
changes in meaning. The modern German 
intransitive ge/rieren (properly ‘zusammen- 
frieren,’ ‘ fest frieren,’ then ‘ ganz frieren,’ also 
‘in den Zustand des Frierens eintreten’) illus- 
trates this development; and modern German 
zusammen in such words as zusammenbrechen, 
zusammenfallen, exhibits a striking parallel. 

Among the examples of perfective modality 
quoted in the next chapter, we should have 
expected Wustmann to give some cases of his 
third class, that is, the combination of imper- 
fective verbs with adverbial phrases expressing 
the attaining of anend. Some of those quoted 
by him as imperfectives, are perfectives ac- 
cording to his own definition; so 232, ‘‘ /egda 
im ena boc an barm ;’’—1406/7, ‘‘ ac he it hoho 
scal an seli settean.”’ 

Other cases are: 1o1/3 ‘‘ Thea liudi stodun 
umbi that helaga hus, endi gezg im the gihe- 
rodo man an thana uuth innan;’’—122, ‘‘nu 
hiet he me az thesan sid faran”’ (ingressive);— 
2180/2, ‘‘tho sahun sie thar en hreo dragan, 
enan liflosan lichamon thea liudi forien, deran 
an enaru baru w#/ at thera burges dore;’’—3740, 
‘* dref sie uf thanen ;’’—3878/9, ‘“‘endi im wf 
thanan gengun ;’’—4628/9, Giuuet imu tho u/ 
tianan inuuideas gern ludas gangan;’’—5971 /2, 
‘‘ledda sie ut thanan antat he sie brahte an 
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Bethania.”’ 

Fulgangan,which is imperfective (‘oboedire,’) 
for example, 111/2, 446/9, appears as a dura- 
tive perfective in 4551/2: ‘‘thar sie the land- 
uuise lestian scoldun, /ulgangan godes gi- 
gibode.”” In 1096/7, ‘‘thar ina se balouuiso 
let al obarsehan irminthiode,’’ obarsehan is 
perfective, either durative or momentary, odar 
having also the force of wi, ‘iiberschauen,’ 
‘look over,’ ‘survey,’ or ‘einen Blick werfen 
auf,’ ‘cast a glance upon.’ These examples 
may possibly be taken as early cases of implicit 
or unexpressed perfectivity, which is so gen- 
eral in Mod. H. G. and especially in English 
and here due in large part to the weakening 
of the prefixes and the consequent lack of 
formal devices for indicating perfectivity. 

In the gi- of giniman and giquedan as dis- 
tinct from the simple verbs, Wustmann sees 
intensive meaning. But it is more probable 
that, just as in gaswi/tan mentioned above, 
the prefix here changes a durative perfective in- 
to a momentary perfective. This function of 
gi-,which both Streitberg and Wustmann over- 
look, is important and should have been sug- 
gested to Wustmann by the sentence cited 
from Gotz von Berlichingen (p. 4) ‘Ich sterde, 
sterbe, und kann nicht ersferben’”’ where er- 
has the same force. 

In the last chapter, dealing with syntactic 
relations of perfectivity, Wustmann opposes 
Streitberg’s view that perfective verbs serve 
to indicate the future; this tense is not dis- 
tinct from the present, or it is indicated by the 
adverb ¢han, or expressed by auxiliaries, for 
example willean, sculan, mugan, thurban, 
sometimes accompanied by the adverb ¢han.3 


Epwin C. ROEDDER. 
University of Michigan. 


3 It may be added in conclusion that an investigation of one 
or more of the Modern German classics with reference to 
the production of perfectivity by syntactical composition 
would certainly throw new light on the subject, and in this 
case the modern Sprachgeffihl would be more reliable than ig 
is for the older stages of the language. Also Modern Eng- 
lish would afford an interesting field for investigation 
in its periphrastic conjugation (‘ He is bringing me the book,’ 
‘was bringing me the book,’ ‘brought the book’; ‘he is 
going,’ but, ‘ he loves,’ ‘he hates ’).—Modern French has an 
excellent means for expressing perfectivity in its Passé défi- 
ni, which is used for ingressives, momentary perfectives, and 
even durative perfectives when actions or conditions denot- 
ing an advance in the narration are included in one historical 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEOR’S COMPLAINT. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs:—In 36 f. of the Deor’s Complaint 
(Grein-Wiilker, i, 280) the poet speaks of him- 
self as Heodeninya Scop and of his being dis- 
placed by Heorrenda, a leodcreftig monn. 
The resemblance of the names Heodeninga 
and Heorrenda to the Hedinn and Hiarrandi 
of the Hildesaga has suggested to various 
critics the possibility of establishing a connec- 
tion between this part of the Deor and the 
story of Hilde. The difficulty consists, how- 
ever, in reconciling the various relations of the 
characters of the poem with those of the saga. 
Hiarrandi in the saga is the father of Hedinn, 
in the Deor he is the minstrel of Heoden. 
Further, excepting the similarity in the names 
of these two characters, there is no connection 
whatever between the story of Deor and that 
of Hilde. Evenas regards the names them- 
selves there is no absolute necessity of associ- 
ating them with the Ai/desaga, for Heoden- 
Hedinn is found elsewhere; e. g., in the story 
of Helgi and Swava, as the half-brother of 
Helgi (Corp. Poet. Bor.i, 144); cf. Foerstmann, 
Altdeut. Namenbuch, 652. Heorrenda is the 
same as the O.N. Hiarrandi, and from the fact 
that the M.H.G. form is Hérant not Herrant, 
it is probable that there was a famous singer 
by the name of Horant with whom the O.N. 
Hiarrandi of the Hi/desaga was confused, 
thus giving the A.S. Heorrenda. Horant of the 
Kudrun plays an entirely different rdle from the 
Hiarrandi of the Snorra Edda. He is here a 
famous singer who wins Hilde for his lord by 
his wonderful music. In this respect he is the 
same as the A.S. Heorrenda, but with this 
distinction: in the M.H.G. poem he is the 
nearest relative of Hetel, the wooer of Hilde, 
while in the Deor he is, as the poet was, the 
recipient of royal favour from his lord, with 
whom his relations are apparently purely offi- 
statement (for example “ La république romaine dura pres- 
que 500 ans ’’)-—A striking parallel to the production of per- 
fectivity by composition with verbal prefixes in the Ger- 
manic languages is afforded by the Latin, for example, /acio 
—conficio—Gothic tauja gatauja, seguor—conseguor=‘I fol- 
low,—I reach, amo—adamo="! love—I fall in love’; also 


with transitivation the compounds of re ‘go;’ for example, 
inire foedus, obire mortem, subire poenam., 





cial. In fact he is probably a foreigner whose 
skill in music has brought him to the notice 
of Heoden (cf. Meyer, Beitrage xvi, 523). The 
contrast is surely too great to justify us in sup- 
posing that the person who supplanted Deor 
is the same as the father of Hedinn in the one 
case, or the famous singer and close relative of 
Hetel in the other. As Meyer remarks, the 
similarity of the name Horant to that of an 
old famous singer has excited the minstrel’s 
fancy, and he has ascribed to the warrior the 
gifts of the minstrel and thus made effective 
the winning of Hilde. The existence of sucha 
singer seems probable from the episodic nature 
of the song of Horant (cf. Meyer, above), 
from the presence in the north of a Hyarran- 
dahljob (F.A.S., iii, 223), and from the incident 
in the Deor. The name of the singer was 
probably not the same as that of the father of 
Hedinn in the Sz. £., since if it were, the 
Kudrun would most likely preserve it in the 
form Herrant, but was similar, and could thus 
become easily confused with it, as we find it 
is in the Veor. 

The story for the A.S., which is related to 
the Hildesaga, is merely this, that there was 
an original tale of a famous singer with a name 
similar to Hiarrandi of the Sz. Z., which was 
later supplanted by it. The name of the peo- 
ple, the Heodeningas, being merely a patro- 
nymic, is quite independent of any connection 
with the Aii/desaga. 

A further confusion with a character of this 
saga seems to have occurred in 14 of the 
Deor, where Grein, followed by Wiilker, reads 
maed Hilde, ‘the violation of Hilde.’ This 
passage has been much disputed, and Grein’s 
note under maed in his Sprachschatz, where 
he suggests that Odila is meant, would be 
accepted at once but for the difficulty in ac- 
counting for the name Hilde instead of Odilae 
From the presence of such a confusion in 36 f. 
with other names of the AHii/desaga, we are 
surely justified in explaining the use of Hilde 
here, the. most famous name of the saga, as 
a similar confusion for the less known Odila, 
The use of the name in compounds, such as 
Beadohild, Hildeburh, etc., shows an acquaint- 
ance with itin A.S. The use of the names of 
characters in the latter part of the poem, which 
resemble, but have not the same story as those 
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of the Hi/desaga, may explain here the similar 
absence of the story with the use of the name 
of Hilde. Wéith this 


identification of the | 


names of Hilde and Odila, the passage will be | 


clear, for the incidents narrated give a con- 
sistent account of the story of Odila and her 


violation by Eomanric. 
Jas. W. TupPER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





VERSE AS PROSE IN THE ‘AYEN- 
BITE, 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs:—Morris pointed out on p. 5 of his 
edition of the Ayendite, a passage of eight 
lines in verse, written in the MS. as prose. 
The fact seems to have escaped his attention 
that the prayers with which the MS. opens 
and closes are in rime couée :— 

Aye pe uondi [nlgges of pe dyeule: 
pet uolzep. 
“* Zuete tesu pin holy blod/ 
pet pou ssedest ane pe rod/ 
uor me and uor mankende : 
Ich bidde pe hit by me sseld/ 
auoreye pe wycked uend : 
al to mi lyues ende. 
zuo by hit.”’ 


zay pis 


(p. 1) 


The other occurs at the end of the dis- | 


quisition on the difference between men 
and beasts. 
Mayde/ and moder mylde. 
uor loue of pine childe: 
petis god an man; 
Me pet am zuo wylde/ 
uram zenne pou me ssylde : 
ase ich pe bydde can.’ 
amen. (p.271) 
The use of assonance in the first passage 
is paralleled on the same page in the verse 
written as such. 
C. G. CHILD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





A PROTEST. 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs :—I desire to protest against the man- 
ner in which my book, How fo Think in 
French, is reviewed in your January number. 
Reviews are presumably intended for the in- 
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formation of your readers, that they may 
decide whether the books reviewed merit 
further examination. No such information 
is conveyed in the present case. The 
reviewer either fails to discover the fea- 
tures which characterize my book and in 
which it differs from other books, or else he 
purposely ignores them. In fact, any one 
could have written the remarks of the re- 
viewer if he had not read the book at all, but 
merely glanced at page 3 and a small part of 


the appendix. 

But this is not the worst. The writer 
takes it upon himself to impute merce- 
nary motives to me, because I inform those 
who need assistance in pronunciation that I 
have published a book in which their difficul- 
ties are explained. Furthermore, he makes 
two remarks which betray a lack of con- 
scientiousness: First that I ‘‘ would appear 
too zealous and demonstrative in praising the 
excellence of my work or works;’’ and, 
secondly, ‘‘don’t promise too much.”’ There 
is not a single sentence in the book that can 
be quoted in support of these remarks. 


CuHAs. F. KROEH. 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES. 


Sirs :— Quatre-vingt-treize* is one of Hu- 
go’s masterpieces in prose. It is a leaflet, 
fanciful for the most part, in the history of that 
great struggle for human rights, to which, in 
spite of its follies, its excesses, its horrors, we 
return with never-ceasing interest. The young 
man or woman who does not become fascinated 
with its seductive terrors, whether from the 
standpoint of history or fiction, is intellectually 
utterly hopeless and (alle into the category of 
those individuals ‘‘ who have no music in their 
souls.”’ 

Hugo’s book is, of course, too long and un- 
wieldy as a whole to be used for class-pur- 
poses, and Prof. Boielle has done an excellent 
work in adapting it. It occupies in its present 
shape one hundred and eighty-six small octavo 
pages and, if read rapidly, can be easily gone 
over by asecond year class ina few weeks. 
To judge from the impression made by a 
hurried perusal, for I have not compared 
the adaptation with the original, the work has 
been excellently done and will prove a wel- 
come addition to our reading texts. The 
notes contain all that is needful for explaining 
the textual difficulties. It would have been 
well if the proof reader had not allowed so 
many imperfect letters to escape correction. 


SAMUEL GARNER. 





U. S. Naval Academy. 


* Quatre-vingt-Treize. By Victor Hugo. 
use in Schools by JAMES Soutss, A, 
Master in Dulwich College. 


Adapted for 
., Senior French 

















